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No progress in a modern society is 
possible without enlightened people . . . 
no plan of education at the vocational 

level is more important for national 
welfare than the education of the 
specialist executives and managerial 
personnel, who will guide our 
commercial and industrial enterprises. 


Since 1897 . . . through booms, 
depressions, in peace and war. . 
the Hemingway Robertson Institute 

has directed its best efforts and 
resources to the cause of adult 
education for business. Thus has 
been brought to ambitious men and 
women — young and adult — 
throughout Australia, New Zealand, 
Near Asia and the Pacific, the 
opportunity to forge ahead in keeping 
with the bustling developmental 
activities of these vital countries. 


Years of helping 
ambitious men to 
greater career success! 


FIRST .. «the Personal-Iindividual 
training plan originated by H.R.I. made 
possible adult education for business. 
H.R.I. were not only the first to develop 
but are still the only tutors in Australasia 
to write and prepare completely self- 
contained printed texts eliminating the 
time-wasting variety of unorganised text 
books customarily in use. 


FIRST .. .« to introduce new features 
to adult education, convenient study at 
home, but aided by an unlimited “‘call, 
write or telephone” service on a nation- 
wide basis . . . no time limit to tuition 
and only one fixed fee to pay. 


FIRST .. .« to help establish and de- 
velop the profession in Australasia by 
providing without expense to practitioners 
an ever-ready trained personnel. The flow 
of thousands of qualified H.R.|. students 
has made possible the influence of the 
examining bodies and their contribution to 
the ethical establishment of the pro- 
fession. 


FIRST... by results. H.R.1. students 
have won more accountancy examination 
honours and passes than all other educa- 
tional bodies in Australasia combined 


In considering career plans for business, we extend an earnest invitation 
to everyone to make full use of the wide educational facilities offered by 


the Hemingway Robertson Institute. 


No obligation of course. 


Memingway Robertson Institute & 


. . Professional Tutors 


SINCE 1897 AN INSTITUTION TO PROMOTE ADVANCEMENT IN BUSINESS THROUGH EDUCATION 
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Conference and Convention of Asian 
and Pacific Accountants 


An important stage in the development of the profession in Australia 
was reached with the holding of the Conference of Official Delegates 
in Canberra from March 31 to April 2 and the subsequent Convention 
in Melbourne from April 4 to April 7. 


For the first time, we had the honour 
of being hosts to accountants from so 
many other countries in the Asian and 
Pacific area. The agreement of the par- 
ticipating bodies to meet in Australia 
and the ability of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in Australia, jointly 
with the Australian Society of Account- 
ants, to assume the responsibility for the 
organisation involved, signified the matur- 
ity of the profession in this country. 


On the occasion of the first Confer- 
ence in Manila in 1957, a Convention 
of members of the Philippine Institute 
of Accountants was held concurrently. 
Arrangements for the Conference and 
Convention as successive events in Can- 
berra and Melbourne, enabled technical 
aspects of accountancy to be discussed 
on an international basis along with the 
participation of larger numbers of Aus- 
tralian members. 


CONFERENCE 


The purpose of the Conference in 
Canberra was the provision of facilities 
for round table discussions of the organ- 
isation of Associations of Accountants, 
Independence in Accounting Practice and 
the Education and Training of Account- 
ants by official delegates of professional 
bodies in the area. The discussions were 
held in the attractive building of The 
Academy of Science, so well equipped 
for conferences of this kind. 


The importance accorded the Confer- 
ence was indicated by the consent of the 
Prime Minister to open it and the attend- 
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ance of distinguished guests. These in- 
cluded: 


The Hon. A. A. Calwell, M.H.R., Leader of 
the Opposition and Their Excellencies, U 
Than Hla, Minister Plenipotentiary of Burma, 
Mr. T. W. L. McDermot, High Commissioner 
for Canada, Mr. B. F. Perera, C.M.G., O.B.E., 
High Commissioner for Ceylon, Dr. Chen 
Chih-Mai, Ambassador of China, Dr, A. Y. 
Helmi, Ambassador of Indonesia, Mr. Katsu- 
shiro Narita, Ambassador of Japan, Dato Gunn 
Lay Teik, P.M.N., O.B.E., High Commissioner 
for Malaya, Hon. F. Jones, High Commissioner 
for New Zealand, Mr. Vadhana Isarabhakdi, 
Ambassador of Thailand, Mr. William J. Sebald, 
Ambassador of U.S.A., Mr. J. C. Ajmani, Offi- 
cial Secretary, High Commissioner for India, Mr. 
Song Bon Limb, Consul-General (N.S.W.) for 
Korea and Mr. Ihsanullah Khan, First Secre- 
tary, High Commissioner for Pakistan, Sir 
William Dunk, C.B.E., Chairman, Public Ser- 
vice Board of Commissioners, Sir Patrick 
McGovern, C.B.E., Commissioner of Taxa- 
tion, Mr. H. C. Newman, C.B.E., Common- 
wealth Auditor-General, Mr. E. J. Bunting, 
O.B.E., Secretary, Prime Minister’s Depart- 
ment, Mr. E. W. Hicks, C.B.E., Secretary, 
Department of Defence, Mr. W. A. McLaren, 
C.B.E., Secretary, Department of Interior, Mr 
Cc. R. Lambert, C.B.E., Secretary, Department 
of Territories, Mr. H. E. Renfrie, Common- 
wealth Crown Solicitor, Mr. R. C. West, De- 
partment of Health, Mr. R. A. Hohnen, Regis- 
trar, Australian National University, Mr. T 
M. Owen, Registrar, Canberra University 
College, Mr. H. E. Bishop, M.B.E., Mr. A. W. 
Downer (E.S.&A. Bank) and Messrs. J. C 
Olsson, A. E. Renshaw, B. R. L. Stevens, 
accountants in public practice. 


As the delegates and guests assembled, 
music was provided by the Band of the 
Royal Military College. 


In opening the Conference, the Rt. 
Hon. R. G. Menzies commenced in a 
light vein and then went on to say:— 


“I was recently in two countries of Asia 
and was greatly impressed by the fact that 
economic problems were so tremendously 
important. We politicians can be so taken 
up with political problems that we some- 
times forget that these economic prob- 
lems, which are the basis of a good life 
for ordinary men and women, are phenom- 
enally important. If they are to be handled 
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with skill then each country needs to 
generate within itself a core of people who 
are skilled in these matters; a core of 
administrators, a core of people trained in 
the best methods of business, a core of 
manufacturers, a core of engineers, and of 
all the people who go to do these con- 
structive things. If, however, they are going 
to do them with wisdom they will need 
always to have alongside them men trained 
in accountancy, men trained to examine the 
items of cost in their structure, to relate 
them to their turnover and to see that 
their businesses are being conducted with 
soundness.” 


In conclusion he said, “I attend here this 
morning with the greatest of goodwill. I 
have in my time, cross-examined many 
accountants with a certain amount of suc- 
cess. This is the first time I think that I 
ever had a hundred of them at my mercy 
for ten minutes. I am grateful to you for 
putting yourself in my hands. I am honoured 
to be invited to open this conference. I do 
so with every good wish for a magnificent 
success.” 


Mr. O. H. Paton, President of the Con- 
ference, conveyed to the Prime Minister 
the thanks of the delegates for his elo- 
quent address and for opening the Con- 
ference. 


Following the official opening, dele- 
gates participated in a colourful flag- 
raising ceremony. They assembled on the 
adjacent lawns of the Institute of Anatomy 
in groups opposite the pole on which their 
flag was to be flown. The raising of each 
flag by the leader of each country’s dele- 
gation, was accompanied by a roll of 
drums. 


Later in an address of welcome Mr. 
O. H. Paton, President of the Conference, 
said:— 


“The Asian and Pacific Accounting Con- 
ference is the second of its kind to be 
held in this region. One of the resolutions 
passed at the Far East Conference of 
Accountants held at Manila in 1957 was 
that conferences of the kind so ably organ- 
ised by the Philippine Institute of Account- 
ants should be held at regular intervals. 
Much credit must be given to the Philippine 
Institute for conceiving and developing the 
idea of a meeting of the leaders in the 
accountancy field in the Far East. Some 
of those who attended the first conference 
perhaps looked upon it as an experiment. 
If so, your presence here today indicates 
it was a great success. Your host organisa- 
tions have given a great deal of attention 
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to the arrangements of this Conference 
They can only hope it will not fall too 
far short of the attainments of the first Cop. 
ference. What might be lacking in tropical 
splendour we know at least will be made 
up in sincere warmth and friendliness, 
“Accounting is not only an indispensable 
aid to management; it makes large scale 
production possible. In helping to direct 
economic resources into the most important 
lines of production, in tending to increase 
productive efficiency and in lowering cost, 
accountancy makes a positive contribution 
to the entire economy of the world. These 
are sobering thoughts because they bring 
into relief the responsibility which devolves 
on us as accountants to develop and refine 
our techniques so that we can better serve 
the community. It is not too much to say 
that all of our deliberations at this Cop- 
ference and the Convention to follow ip 
Melbourne will be directed towards that 
end. There is little more that I wish to 
add beyond repeating what I said in the 
earlier stage that I hope that you all enjoy 
your stay with us. I hope it will be of 
great benefit to you personally and we do 
look forward to meeting you one and all 
and establishing some very lasting friend- 
ships. Again I welcome you to this Con 
ference.” 


Greetings in writing were then pre 
sented by the leader of the delegation 
of each organisation represented, and 
verbal responses to the President’s ad- 
dress of welcome were given by Mr. 
Alfredo M. Velayo (Philippines), 
behalf of Asian countries; by Mr. $. 
Kaliswaran (India), on behalf of Com- 
monwealth countries and by Mr. Arthur 
B. Foye, on behalf of the U.S.A. 


At the conclusion of the Conference 
session on the morning of Friday, April 
1, a film of the National University was 
shown. Delegates were then entertained 
at a buffet luncheon in the University 
by the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Leslie Mel 
ville, and the Principal of Canberra Uni- 
versity College, Professor Herbert Bur- 
ton. In the evening, they were guests of 
the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate and Minister of State for National 
Development, Senator the Hon. W. H. 
Spooner, M.M. at Parliament House. 
The heads of diplomatic missions and 
many other distinguished guests repre 
sentative of government, commerce and 
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At right: The scene in the 
Aademy of Science during 
the official opening by the 
Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies, Prime 
Minister of Australia. 
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Above: The Academy of Science Building, 
where the Conference meetings were 
held, forms a background here for the 
flag-raising ceremony on the opening day 
of the Conference. 


At right: A happy moment following the 
oficial opening. The group includes 
Messrs. O. H. Paton (President of the 
Conference), H. C. Newman (Chairman 
of the Canberra Committee) S. Kaliswaran 
India), the Hon. A. A. Calwell, M.H.R. 
leader of the Opposition), the Rt. Hon. 
RG. Menzies (wearing a garland pre- 
sented by the Indian delegation), and 
Mr. C. W. Andersen (General Secretary 
of the Conference). 























industry in Canberra also attended this 
reception. 


At the final session on the morning 
of Saturday, April 2, delegates discussed 
means of achieving international stand- 
ards of accounting and the venue of the 
next Conference. Brief summaries of the 
back-ground papers presented at the Con- 
ference appear on pages 249 to 252 of 
this issue. 


CONVENTION 


Official Opening 


Wilson Hall in the University of Mel- 
bourne, with its modern functional 
beauty highlighted by the morning sun- 
shine, made an impressive venue for 
the opening ceremony on Monday, April 
4. The appearance for the first time in 
Melbourne of delegates from so many 
countries added to the interest of mem- 
bers. 


The proceedings, beginning with the 
procession of official guests and repre- 
sentatives of the host organisations, were 
carried out with a dignity befitting the 
occasion. The guests were His Excel- 
lency, General Sir Dallas Brooks, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., Governor 
of Victoria, the Rt. Hon. Sir Owen Dixon, 
G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the High 
Court of Australia; Sir George Paton, 
Vice Chancellor of the University 
of Melbourne; The Hon. H. R. Petty, 
the Minister of Works, representing the 
Premier of Victoria; and the Hon. C. 
P. Stoneham, Leader of the Opposition. 
Others seated on the platform were the 
leaders of overseas and Australian dele- 
gations, Consular representatives of par- 
ticipating countries and the presidents 
of kindred organisations. 


Mr. J. W. Peden, President of the 
Convention, formally introduced His Ex- 
cellency, General Sir Dallas Brooks, to 
a capacity audience and invited him to 
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open the Convention. In doing so, His 
Excellency said:— 


“I would not, wittingly, miss this oppop 
tunity of extending to you all my warmeg 
welcome to Melbourne. During your g¢ 
with us I hope you will find happiness 
good fellowship. I always admire most g 
cerely those who belong to your profess; 
because I find in them the inherent qualj 
of modesty, integrity, and voluntary gs 
with great industry”. Continuing he said th 
the object of better international understang 
ing could not other than be assisted by sugh 
gatherings as the Asian and Pacific Conve, 
tion. 

In conclusion, Sir Dallas said: “I would like 
to stress that the future success of any ac- 
countancy system surely lies in the ethical 
standards of its members and their desire 
to advance in theory and techniques. That 
spirit, I suggest, declares itself in a conven- 
tion such as this. It is my hope that you 
will fully succeed in your purpose, and 9 
enable a great profession to make an ever. 
more valuable contribution to the betterment 
of human relations based on the principles 
of truth, justice and freedom. It is now my 
great privilege formally to declare this 1960 
Convention open”. 


After thanking His Excellency for so 
graciously opening the Convention, the 
President delivered an address of wel- 
come. He said:— 


“Some delegates from overseas represent 
countries where over the last 50 years ac- 
countancy has been challenged by rapid in- 
dustrialisation and expanding economies, but 
it has met the challenge with modern tech- 
niques. In addition, accountancy has done 
something more; it has established an in 
dependence in reporting and integrity between 
the practitioner, the client and the community 
to the point where it has won the recognition 
of governments and the community generally. 
Other delegates come from lands rejoicing in 
new-found political freedom. It is our hope 
that these delegates may gain some assistance 
from the Convention”. 


Referring to the registrations, Mr. Peden 
said: “There are about 1200 registrations at 
this convention, some 300 of them are from 
abroad and interstate, and about a hund 
of the visitors are accompanied by their wives. 
They have travelled great distances; 
Pakistan, from Korea, from the United States 
of America and Canada and New Zealand. 
But, such is the area of this continent of 
ours, that some of our own interstate mem- 
bers have travelled more miles to this con 
vention than some of our overseas Visitors. 
We welcome them all because this is truly 
an Asian and Pacific Convention. 
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above: His Excellency, 
General Sir Dallas 
trooks, Governor of 
Vidoria, speaking at 
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The Rt. Hon. Sir Owen 
Dixon, Chief Justice of 
the High Court of Aus- 
tralia, delivering the ora 
tion at the opening of 
the Convention in Wilson 
Hall. 


At the Convention Dinner 
held at the Mural Hall 
Myer Emporium. The 
photograph shows some of 
the 500 delegates and 
guests who attended the 
function 








“We are all here helping to build a pro- 
fession or to advance it. Our institutes and 
eur societies by themselves cannot perform 
this task. It depends on each one of us to 
do what we can... It falls to each one 
of us, whether we realise it or not, to have 
some part in the advancement of this pro- 
fession. I said at Canberra that the conference 
there had been to me a happy one because 
I had made new friends. The majority of 
you were not at Canberra, but I do com- 
mend our overseas visitors to you. They will 
enjoy meeting you and you will enjoy meet- 
ing them. The papers to be presented, the 
efforts of the rapporteurs, I am sure, will 
add to the enlightenment of us all. I suggest 
that, as few will be able to contribute to the 
business sessions, in our social periods we 
mingle with each other, and discuss those 
matters which have been raised on the con- 
vention floor. I am sure that will be bene- 
ficial to us all.” 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Owen Dixon then 
delivered an oration which carried an 
inspirational message for every account- 
ant present. In the course of his ad- 
dress, Sir Owen Dixon said:— 


“It is the essence of a profession that its 
members master and practise an art. The art 
must depend on a special branch of organ- 
ised knowledge and be indispensable to the 
progress or maintenance of society, and the 
skill and knowledge of the profession must 
be available to the service of the State or the 
community. Unless high standards of pro- 
fessional conduct are maintained by those who 
pursue a profession . . . the trust and con- 
fidence of the very community that is to be 
served is lost and thus the function itself 
of the profession is frustrated . . . The great 
modern development of the profession of ac- 
countancy is that it has come to supply not 
only information as to what has been done 
but as to what is presently happening today 
and what will happen tomorrow in_ the 
finances of trade, industry, business and the 
administration of government, and above all 
of providing the soundest guidance as to the 
future course to be taken. 


“The function of accountancy in its ulti- 
mate form has been summarised as the meas- 
urement of economic data and the inform- 
ing those whom it concerns of the result 
and perhaps of its significance. But what an 
enormous ocean of economic fact is covered 
by the precious phrase ‘economic data’! It 
is the triumph of your technique that by pro- 
gressive steps you have so brought the data 
under control of the procedures of account- 
ancy that the true effect and significance of 
masses of economic components may be seen 
almost at a glance by management. 
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“The accountant is recognised as an almost 
indispensable constituent of any selected bedy 
of men to whom control is entrusted. This 
is the result of the complete acceptance of 
the profession as one that has grown to 
maturity and provides in the economic 
order men whose training in an_ essential 
branch of modern knowledge, men whose 
varied and special experience in the exercise 
of their profession, command for them a 
due place in the order of economic and 
industrial progress.” 


After discussing the problems associated 
with recruiting and educating members of 
the profession—whether academic or practical 
training is to be preferred, and the function 
of the university in this respect, Sir Owen 
concluded with a quotation from a 17th 
century work of Francis Bacon: “I hold every 
man a debtor to his profession; from the 
which, as men of course do seek to receive 
countenance and profit, so ought they of duty 
to endeavour themselves, by way of amends, 
to be a help and ornament thereunto. This 
is performed in some degree by the honest 
and liberal practice of a profession, when 
men shall carry a respect not to descend into 
any course that is corrupt and unworthy 
thereof, and preserve themselves free from 
the abuses wherewith the same profession is 
noted to be infected: but much more is this 
performed, if a man be able to visit and 
strengthen the roots and foundation of the 
science itself; thereby not only gracing it in 
repution and dignity, but also amplifying it 
in perfection and substance.” 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Members’ Luncheon 


The first of several enjoyable functions 
was the members’ luncheon at the Royale 
Ballroom on Monday, April 4. A feature 
of the ballroom decorations was 4 
circular arrangement of the flags of par- 
ticipating countries around clasped 
hands, symbolic of the unity and friend- 
ship of the nations represented. The 900 
members, delegates and guests present 
were officially welcomed by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. W. Peden. Four delegates, 
Mr. Hew Chiang Main (Malaya), Dean 
S. F. De La Cruz (Philippines), Mr. 
David O. Gillette (U.S.A.) and Mr. 
Raj Kishore Tandon (India) responded 
to the welcome on behalf of overseas dek- 
gates and interstate members. 


Reception and Buffet Dinner 


The Royale Ballroom was also the 
venue for the reception and buffet dinner 
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on Monday evening, when delegates 
and members, accompanied by their 
wives, had an opportunity to meet in 
pleasant surroundings. 


Dinner 

The dinner held at the Mural Hall, 
Myer Emporium, on Tuesday evening 
was a memorable event. An attendance 
of 540 included the following guests:— 


Sir John Latham, G.C.M.G., President, Aus- 
tralian-American Association; Sir Charles J. 
Lowe, President, Australian-Asian Associa- 
tion; Sir George C. Ligertwood, Chairman, 
Commonwealth Committee on Taxation; Cr 
Bernard Evans, Lord Mayor of Melbourne; 
Yessrs. W. J. Campbell, Chairman Public 
Accountants’ Registration Board of N.S.W.; 
i. C. Carrodus, Director, Factors Ltd.; C. E. 
Critchley, O.B.E.; A. C. Davys, New Zealand 
Trade Commissioner; the Hon. Mr. Justice 
srthur Dean, Chancellor, University of Mel- 
bourne; Messrs. Y. Duraiswamy, Official Sec- 
retary, High Commissioner for Ceylon; H. G 
Ensten, Chairman, Australian Bankers’ As- 
sociation; H. I. Fader, Consul for Thailand; 
H. G. Furphy, State President, Institution of 
Engineers, Australia; O. J. Gillard, Chairman, 
Bar Council of Victoria; E. Angus Jones, 
President, Melbourne Division, Australian In- 
stitute of Management; Isanullah Khan, First 
Secretary, High Commission for Pakistan; J. 
L. Knott, Secretary, Department of Supply; 
K. Y. Leung, Consul for China; R. R. Mackay, 
Principal, Royal Melbourne Technical College; 
4. McDonell, Director of Education, Victoria; 
D. H. Merry, representing President, Mel- 
bourne Chamber of Commerce; G. C. Molyneux, 
Consul for the Philippines; W. J. Price, repre- 
senting Chairman of Commissioners, State 
Electricity Commission; J. A. Rafferty, M.L.A., 
representing the Premier of Victoria; W. F. 
Ryan, American Consul; Group Captain S. Shi- 
Sho, Armed Services Attache, Burma Embassy; 
Messrs. E. Sorenson, Finance Director, Im- 
perial Chemical Industries of Australia and 
New Zealand Ltd.; Wyatt, President, 
Law Institute of Victoria. 


In the beautifully proportioned Mural 
Hall, resplendent with floral decorations, 
Mr. J. W. Peden submitted the toasts 
of “Her Majesty the Queen” and “The 
Heads of all States Represented at the 
Convention”. He then extended a wel- 
come to the official guests, in the course 
of which he said:— 


“Joy, I think, is a thing that, to be com- 
plete, must be shared, and I feel that we are 
indebted tonight to these guests who have 
come amongst us, in order that we may 
share the joys of this evening with them. In 
your name, then, I extend to each and every 
one of them a very warm welcome.” 


_The toast, “The Accountancy Profes- 
sion” was proposed by Sir Charles Lowe, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Victoria, who said:— 
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“I am very conscious of the honour of 
being asked to propose a toast of the ac- 
countancy profession to this huge gathering, 
but it is an intimidating ordeal which faces 
a speaker who is not a professional in the 
calling to those who are experts in it. I feel 
rather like the whale who is perfectly safe 
from the harpoons so long as he lies sub- 
merged, but whose only danger arises when 
he comes to the surface to spout.” 

Sir Charles said that the importance of the 
profession in the community is_ illustrated 
by the extent to which terms common in the 
profession have passed into our language. 
In outlining the qualities required for success 
in following the profession of accounting, he 
said: “The first quality is close attention to 
the details of the problem which the account- 
ant has to meet. He requires great patience 
in the elaboration of that problem. He has 
to be accurate in what he has done and, 
finally he has to be complete in the job 
he has undertaken. I want to draw your atten- 
tion to the initial letters of those qualities, 
‘a’ for attention, ‘p’ for patience, ‘a’ for 
accuracy and ‘c’ for completeness, and there 
you have the initial letters of the Asian and 
Pacific Accounting Convention.” 


In referring to the international aspect of 
the Convention, Sir Charles said: “The only 
way in which you can really find out what is 
happening in each part of the world is to 
come to that part of the world, talk to 
people who are engaged in the occupation 
there, and find out from them what is taking 
place. Apart from the Convention’s professional 
aspect, you come here from other Pacific 
countries to Australia to meet people here 
and treat them as other human beings. You 
are very likely then to realise the ideal of 
the brotherhood of man. That aspect is one 
which appeals to me and which I think is 
of the highest credit.” 


Responding to the toast, Mr. Themas 
G. Higgins (U.S.A.) said:— 


“In making decisions the business man relies 
on facts rather than hunches, and his finan- 
cial facts are organised for him by account- 
ants. If, as we say, accounting is the language 
of business, we at this Convention are over- 
coming more of the language barriers that 
have so long kept the world apart. A great 
impediment to the freer flow of capital has 
been the fact that countries do not have 
uniform standards of disclosure. Here is an 
important sector in which the accounting pro- 
fession can help international business develop 
an important means of communication. As ac- 
countancy responsibilities grow, ethical stand- 
ards must keep pace with them, and greater 
universality will ever be a requirement as busi- 
ness seeks more standardised and reliable ser- 
vices wherever it may be.” Mr. Higgins con- 
cluded: “This convention has many benefits. 
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Probably the chief benefit is inspirational. | 
hope it inspires us all to develop high standards 
of technical competency, independence of 
thought and action and a feeling of responsi- 
bility to our community and the world.” 


Mr. G. E. Fitzgerald in proposing the 
toast, “Delegates From Abroad”, said:— 


“These last few days have been the most 
notable in the history of the accountancy 
organisations in this country . . . We have 
representatives here from some of the oldest 
civilisations in the world, and from many 
newly developing nationalities . . . We have 
a common interest in our profession and in 
assisting the economic and political develop- 
ment of many Asian countries which have 
recently attained independence . . . Account- 
ancy fills an important role in developing 
international trade and investment, without 
which the standard of living, the health and 
the happiness of the peoples of Australia and 
Asia cannot be increased. Perhaps the greatest 
benefit from conventions of this description 
arises from the growth of friendly relations 
among the people who attend them.” 


Mr. J. A. Wilson (Canada) in respond- 
ing said:— 


“The Convention brings people from many 
countries with their knowledge and experience. 
People and places previously known only as 
names have become real and everybody has 
learned something,, particularly that customs 
and man-made barriers have been broken 
down by the Convention.” 


Mr. Chang Sow Khong (Malaya) who 
also responded to the toast said:— 


“I am glad to be present and speak on be- 
half of Asian delegates.” He paid a tribute 
to the warm welcome and the hospitality ex- 
tended to visiting delegates who had learned 
a great deal by attendance at the Convention. 
Mr. Chang concluded: “I have a simple job 
here tonight because what I have to say is 
the unanimous decision of all the Asian dele- 
gates, and that is, that we have enjoyed our- 
selves immensely and we thank you.” 


Civic Luncheon 

The honour of a civic reception was ac- 
corded overseas delegates to the Convention 
on Wednesday, April 6 when they were the 
guests of Cr. Bernard Evans, Lord Mayor of 
on at a buffet luncheon at the Town 
Hall. 


Visit to Yallourn 


An interesting event arranged for Con- 
vention visitors was the all-day visit to the 
Yallourn and Morwell activities of the State 
Electricity Commission of Victoria. 
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Through the co-operation of the Victoriap 
Railways and the State Electricity Commission, 
delegates to the Convention were able to 
inspect the S.E.C. power generating and 
briquetting plants at Yallourn and Morwell 
under ideal conditions. 


The Victorian Railways provided a special 
air-conditioned train and some 300 delegates 
enjoyed the picturesque trip through Gipps. 
land. The party was met by S.E.C. officials 
at Yallourn and after a short inspection of 
the briquetting plant, buses took the visitors 
on a tour of the S.E.C. operations. During 
the lunch provided by the S.E.C., Mr. J. Field, 
General Superintendent, Yallourn, welcomed 
the visitors and Mr. J. W. Peden responded. 
In the afternoon the buses took the visitors 
to Morwell for further inspections after which 
they returned to Melbourne by train. 


Industrial Visits 


On Tuesday afternoon Convention delegates 
made inspections of a number of industries, 
through the co-operation of the companies 
concerned. More than 300 delegates availed 
themselves of the opportunity and the plants 
visited, with the numbers who attended in 
parenthesis, are listed below:— 


General Motors-Holdens Ltd., Dandenong 
(49); Ford Motor Co. of Australia Pty. Ltd, 
Broadmeadows (80); Australian Motor Ip- 
dustries Ltd., Port Melbourne (40); Monsanto 
Chemicals (Aust.) Ltd., Footscray (33); British 
Australian Carpet Manufacturing Co. Pty. Ltd, 
Tottenham (14); H. J. Heinz Co. Pty. Ltd, 
Dandenong (38); Vacuum Oil Co. Pty. Ltd, 
Altona (35); Davies Coop & Co. Ltd., West 
Footscray (29). 


Exhibition of Australian Films 


More than 300 delegates and friends availed 
themselves of the opportunity to enjoy @ 
programme of Australian films specially chosen 
to portray various aspects of Australia and 
its activities of interest to visiting delegates 
and members. The screening was held al 
Storey Hall of Royal Melbourne Technical 
College and supper was served at the con 
clusion of the programme. 


For the Ladies 


Visitors to Melbourne for the Convention 
included some 100 ladies and a programme 
of particular interest was arranged for them 
This included a fashion parade, a trip by launch 
on the Yarra, a visit to “Como”, South Yarra, 
(one of Melbourne’s homes of historic inter 
est), a theatre party and a motor tour of the 
Dandenongs. 
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CONVENTION TECHNICAL SESSIONS 


ARGE attendances, with many ques- 

tions being submitted to the authors 
of papers, made the technical sessions 
held in the Wilson Hall in the University 
of Melbourne a great success. 


First Session: 
ACCOUNTING METHODS 


Chairman: Mr. A. M. Velayo (Philippines). 
The pazel comprised Messrs, R. Keith Yorston, 
rapporteur (N.S.W.), and the following authors 
of papers, Messrs. N. F. Stevens (N.S.W.), 
E. C. Brown (N.S.W.), F. G. Gutteridge 
(Vic.), Brian Stonier (Vic.), and J. A. Wil- 
son (Canada). The respective papers are 
summarised below: 


Hand Methods —N. F. Stevens 


In many small businesses mechanical ac- 
counting aids are not warranted. Nevertheless, 
some of the advantages of mechanisation can 
be obtained by using principles of mechan- 
isation. 

An accounting machine usually provides 
for the front feed of a succession of forms 
and back feed of a sheet or sheets to take 
a carbon of what is on the forms, thus 
enabling what would otherwise be several 
operations to be performed as one opera- 
tion. 

This principle can be adopted for use in 
a typewriter. For example, cash receipts, 
bank deposit slip and cash receipts book, to- 
gether with ledger postings slips if desired, 
may be prepared simultaneously. This is 
achieved by front feeding the cash receipts, 
wherever the documents are small enough. 
Other applications are the drawing ef cheques 
with a cash expenditure backing sheet, sundry 
debtors statements, ledger records and pay- 
roll preparation. 


With hand methods the creditors ledger 
can be eliminated. The purchase journal may 
be developed to provide a voucher register 
which has many advantages. For example, 
there is only one file for documents relating 
lo expenditure instead of one series of cash 
book vouchers and another series of pur- 
chase journal vouchers. 


The use of a daily time sheet, perforated 
$0 as to be divisible into a number of slips, 
facilitates labour analysis. 


Some useful methods have been developed 
to enable short term (e.g. monthly) accounts 
to be more easily and expeditiously prepared. 
The work of entering and reversing accrue- 
ments can be saved by the use of a four- 
column trial balance. 
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Pre-printed forms fer monthly and annual 
acceunts and budgets can save typing time. 
A further saving is possible by having the in- 
formation recorded on pre-printed forms in 
pencil and photo-copying them. 


Machine Methods — Edward C. Brown 


Machines are now available for a great 
variety of business purposes. Many large and 
complicated models are not suitable for small 
businesses, but the nature and volume of the 
necessary data processing work is a more 
important factor than the size of the business 
unit. 

If machine methods are under considera- 
tion the problem is then one of deciding on 
the economics of the proposed equipment. 
A thorough survey of the procedures in- 
volved should be made and it is essential 
that the machine adopted should fit the sys- 
tem rather than that modification of the 
system should take place to suit the machine. 
Before installation there should be an ex- 
amination of alternative applications and of 
the specific kinds of equipment for each job. 
The choice of accounting machines involves 
certain related factors of importance, e.g. the 
availability of a satisfactory maintenance 
service, and the assurance that the appropriate 
stationery and related equipment is avail- 
able. 


The following points need to be considered: 
The machine available at the lowest cost 
may not be the best for one’s purpose; cost 
of stationery needs investigation; speed of 
machine or operator should not be of vital 
importance; availability of efficient operating 
staff; replacement in case of emergency; in- 
ducement provided by the machinery to find 
work for it in producing unnecessary records. 


Machine Methods — F. G. Gutteridge 


Because of the variety of business activity, 
a successful approach to office mechanisation 
must be directed to an examination of the 
office routine as a whole with the ultimate 
objective of designing a custom built system 
based on the real needs and the principles of 
machine accounting. 


Because machine application is limited to 
the functions of transcription and computa- 
tion, the first step towards mechanisation is 
to separate these from other office activities. 
This analysis of operations is fundamental 
to any decision to adopt machine accounting 
for it can establish at the outset whether a 
prima facie case for mechanisation exists. 


Once a case for mechanisation is estab- 
lished, both the decision to adopt machine 
methods and the selection of the most suit- 
able machine will resolve themselves into 
economic comparisons. 
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Although machines are selected firstly on 
their basic ability to fulfil the work require- 
ments, mechanised accounting methods will 
demand some adjustment to both the stationery 
used and the duties performed by the exist- 
ing staff. The importance of good work flow 
should be a major consideration. 


The benefits derived from mechanised pro- 
cedures arise from the ability of machines 
to provide multiple transcription with simul- 
taneous computation, to supply by-product 
information and data for higher scale machines 
and to incorporate systems of proof within 
the mechanism. These features produce 
speedy, accurate and legible data enabling 
management to take timely action. 


Advance preparation is the keynote of a 
successful machine installation. This calls for 
an operating procedure defined by office man- 
agement, understood and supported by the 
people to be employed on the work. Secondly, 
it demands a well planned change-over pro- 
gramme, including the training of machine 
operators. 


Punched Card and Electronic Data 
Processing — Brian Stonier 


Punched card and electronic data process- 
ing are methods of accounting with greater 
and wider influences than may be at first 
thought. Some typical equipment costs are 
mentioned in the paper and the important 
criteria for installing punched card equipment 
are suggested. As punched card accounting 
is widely known and understood, the basic 
principles and a description of the equipment 
are given in general outline only. For E.D.P., 
however, a more detailed explanation is given 
of the principles of the equipment. 


The installation of a computer is unlike 
the installation of any other piece of office 
equipment, for a lengthy, detailed and ex- 
pensive study of requirements and methods 
must precede installation. This study is the 
key to its success. 


It is well recognised that in attempting to 
estimate the financial savings of an E.D.P. in- 
stallation, many items of expense are often 
overlooked, and so the paper explains briefly 
the main items that will be incurred. On the 
other hand, the benefits and advantages to 
offset these costs come from many sources, 
often indirectly, and mention is made of these. 
Finally, some practical points noted from 
overseas E.D.P. installations are mentioned. 
In a field in which discoveries and new ideas 
occur so rapidly it is rather dangerous to 
guess future developments, but this paper 
concludes with some indications of likely 
developments expected in the future. 


Punched Card and Electronic Data 
Processing — John A. Wilson 
The flexibility of a system using punched 
card equipment is limited to the flexibility 
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of the individual pieces of equipment being 
used. It is able to perform only a limited 
variety of jobs and to handle a restricted 
number of situations in each job. Electronic 
computers add the dimensions of tremend- 
ously increased processing speed to a flexi- 
bility of processing that is limited only by 
economic considerations and the ability of a 
systems analyst to utilise the full capabilities 
of the equipment—thus eliminating the need 
for human intervention to handle commonly 
recurring situations. An electronic data pro- 
cessing system can materially aid manage- 
ment in the operation of a business by actually 
making many routine decisions on the basis 
of more sophisticated and accurate techniques. 


The operation of the electronic computer 
differs from punched card equipment in that 
complete automatic operation is made pos- 
sible by the stored programme principle; very 
high speed operation which results in tre- 
mendous processing capacity; and a high 
degree of accuracy effected by the self-check- 
ing features that are incorporated, wholly or 
in part, in the machine design. 


The type of E.D.P. equipment purchased 
will depend on the volume of the work to 
be performed, the location where the work 
should be processed in relation to its point 
of origin or use, the speed with which the 
information is required, the number of ex- 
ceptions to established routines, and the need 
for rapid access to information stored in 
electronic form. Internal storage is available 
in the form of magnetic disc storage, mag- 
netic drums, and magnetic cores. All these 
have the advantage that no human interven- 
tion is required for the computer to gain 
access to the desired information. 


The work-load and costs involved in pre- 
paratory systems work, programming and 
coding for a large-scale electronic computer 
are considerable. A program of employee 
education is desirable to overcome the fears 
and misconceptions of the average employee. 


Rapporteur’s Summary 

In summarising the session Mr. Yorston, 
as rapporteur, said that the points evolving 
from the discussion showed that the account- 
ing profession must keep up-to-date in regard 
to accounting methods and maintain con- 
stant study of current developments in mech- 
anisation. It would appear that the progress 
of mechanised accounting will bring with it 
increased status for the accountant. 


Second Session: 


FINANCIAL PLANNING AND 
CONTROL 


Chairman: Mr. W. P. Stowe (U.S.A.). The 
panel comprised Mr. V. L. Gole, rapporteur 
(Vic.) and the following authors of papers, 
Messrs. W. H. Duirs (W.A.), L. V. Phillips 
(N.Z.), H. Taguchi (Japan), W. A. Dick 
(Vic.) and Hsieh, Hung-Tsou (China). Mr. 
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J. A. Tilson (Vic.) substituted for Mr. T. R. 
Russell (N.S.W.) who was unable to be 
present. The respective papers are summarised 


below: 


Long and Short Range Planning — 
W. H. Duirs 


Long and short range planning in business 

assists management to blend quantitative 
measurements with judgment and other in- 
tangible factors, thereby subscribing to the 
promotion of better decision making. It is 
no substitute for judgment and must be based 
on thorough investigation of all elements 
affecting a particular business or function. 


Financial planning is designed (a) to ex- 
press proposed operating plans in monetary 
terms, (b) to test for profitability, and (c) to 
measure the adequacy of internal and external 
financial resources to carry proposed plans to 
a conclusion. Higher levels of commercial 
investment in capital assets and the increasing 
dimensions of individual business organisa- 
tions have given an impetus to long range plan- 
ning in recent years. 


Comprehensive planning, embracing physi- 
cal and functional aspects, is designed to 
establish objectives for a business as a whole 
and maximise the attainment of these goals. 
Profitability is the key objective for any busi- 
ness. Means of measuring profitability must 
be devised and presently applied methods of 
measurement include the return on_ invest- 
ment tHeory. 


Longer business cycles and heavily increased 
capital expenditure require business planning 
and budgeting to be applied over longer 
periods of future time than previously neces- 
sary. On the other hand, in some industries 
such as electronics, rapid changes in technology 
reduce and limit the future period of effective 
planning. 

Comprehensive planning must embrace the 
activities of—sales, production, productivity 
and personnel, and budgetary control must 
be applied in order to measure activity costs 
against the plan. The position frequently arises 
where the demands for capital investment ex- 
ceed available funds and it is necessary to 
establish a capital budget with time factors and 
project priorities. 


Long and Short Range Planning in 
Government Instrumentalities — 
T. R. Russell 


Planning involves “something to-be-done” 
and for the accountant, the obtaining and 
rationing” of funds necessary to finance 
adopted plans. For purposes of appraising the 
Planning problem in the public sector, a 
distinction needs to be made between Federal 
Government departments which provide a wide 
range of services out of funds supplied by 
the Government, and Federal Government 
instrumentalities which function as independent 
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statutory authorities, completely responsible 
for their own finance. 


A similar pattern may be seen in the State 
sphere, but uniform taxation means that the 
long-term planning of the States is almost 
completely dependent on the funds supplied 
by the Federal Treasury. In these circum- 
stances long-term plans (five to ten years) 
are almost non-existent. Government instru- 
mentalities operating outside the Treasury 
system are in a better position to engage 
in forward planning, but are usually subject 
to governmental control over the price of 
their services. 


An important pre-requisite of planning is 
the need to differentiate between capital and 
revenue expenditure and to determine whether 
the cost structure of an instrumentality should 
include provision for depreciation and amort- 
isation of capital debt. It is also necessary 
to provide for obsolescence. 


Most government instrumentalities supplying 
essential services have excellent long-term 
planning techniques and make a careful study 
of future developments before embarking on 
a particular programme. This includes future 
population growth, housing and _ industrial 
development; Availability of capital equip- 
ment and material necessary for the develop- 
ment envisaged, and an assessment of the 
capital funds likely to be forthcoming from 
the Loan Council. 


Short-term planning in a government in- 
strumentality should proceed along conven- 
tional lines to those used in competitive enter- 
prise. In some respects this is less difficult 
than in private enterprise, because the services 
are usually of a monopoly nature. 


Accounting plays a vital part in the plan- 
ning process. Whatever the technical assess- 
ments made they must be converted to money 
terms which must take their place in the 
organisation’s long-term plans. 


Control Through Accounting—L. V. 

Phillips 

It is necessary to distinguish between con- 
trol in the sense of “management and in- 
fluence” and control in the sense of “re- 
straint”. It is the function of financial man- 
agement to use the resources of the enter- 
prise to the best overall advantage. Costs must 
be low enough to produce a profit which yields 
a reasonable return on investment. Account- 
ing can make a major contribution to the 
achievement of this objective through measure- 
ment and communication. Business needs a 
plan which finds financial expression in the 
budgets. 

The principle of delegating responsibilities 
down the line and establishing management 
at each level requires to be reinforced by a 
system of measuring and reporting at each 
level. Economic evaluation of possible courses 
of action is another important function which 
accounting can perform. A thorough know- 
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ledge of control techniques is fundamental, 
but this knowledge must be applied intelli- 
gently. The accountant must learn to think 
as a manager. Information reported must be 
selective, pertinent and up-to-date. There is 
a need for the principle of control to be 
extended more and more to the sphere of 
the~ smaller and medium-sized businesses. 


Control Through Accounting — H. 
Taguchi 


Business management consists of planning, 
controlling, and co-ordinating functions. Con- 
trol means measuring actual results with plans 
or standards, analysing and interpreting de- 
viations, if any, and taking appropriate actions. 
Control functions check rationality of plans 
or standards themselves. 


Control has three stages in its working: 
Communication and motivation; Analysing, 
appraising and reporting; and taking action. 

Control through accounting is the execu- 
tion of control functions through the mechan- 
ism of accounting. So it is not business man- 
agement itself, nor is it part of it. It is a 
staff function to help business executives, and 
therefore it shows up mainly in the second 
stage of the control process. Which sum- 
marised means set-up of plans expressed in 
figures, communication of planned figures 
established, recording of actuals, comparison 
of actuals with budgets or standards, analysis 
and interpretation of deviations, and appraisal 
of the results. 


Information reports provide managements 
with assistance in their plan making. Typical 
in this category are trend reports and analyti- 
cal reports. Control reports are intended to 
furnish management with data available to 
facilitate the execution of management plans. 
They help to make each person conscious of 
his responsibility, encourage corrective action, 
and highlight weaknesses in the organisation. 


Control of Investment in Inventories — 
W. A. Dick 


This paper analyses the factors involved 
in determining inventory levels and considers 
techniques available for assisting management 
to maximise the return from investment in 
inventories, or minimise the costs of inven- 
tories. It treats the decision making on in- 
ventories as a principal determinant of profits, 
rather than regarding inventories as a nega- 
tive but necessary outcome of numerous other 
interacting business decisions. 


It examines the need for inventories under 
three main headings:—({1) because of the 
time inherently necessary to complete the 
manufacturing replenishment cycle, (2) be- 
cause of unpredictable variation in the manu- 
facturing and replenishment cycle, and (3) 
because of the uncertainty of demand. 


The main factor in determining the best 
management techniques to use depends on the 
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relative uncertainty of demand. Where de 
mand is fairly predictable, mathematical ap. 
proaches are particularly suitable. In controj 
of style goods, where demand is highly seas. 
onal and unpredictable, obsolescence hea 
outweighs all other inventory costs. Statistica] 
and marginal costing techniques are suitable 
for assisting in making inventory decisions 
where style goods are concerned. 


The problem of controlling investment ip 
inventories, is a matter of optimising a num- 
ber of different courses of action. Mathematical, 
statistical and marginal costing techniques are 
needed to provide reliable information op 
which management can base its decisions, 
Accounting is reaching another crossroad 
where it can change direction to embrace 
these wider concepts, or it can continue on 
its present path, possibly to a dead-end as a 
creative tool of management, leaving other 
disciplines to assist management in the major 
problem of decision-making. 


Control of Investment in Inventories — 
Hsieh, Hung-Tsou 


Inventory control covers two functions, ac- 
counting control and operating control. Tech- 
niques developed for investment control in- 
clude:—Budgetary control: when sales and 
production budgets are carefully co-ordinated 
with effective controls, the inventory will be 
kept to a minimum. Operations research, 
which is the application of scientific method 
to problems involving the operation of a 
system to provide those in control with opti- 
mum solutions to the problems. Maximum 
and minimum stock limits and standard order 
quantities. A formula can be developed for 
arriving at the economic purchase-order quant- 
ity and an arithmetical example worked out 
on the basis of this formula. Standard ratios: 
two basic guides to the size of inventories 
from the financial point of view are the 
relationship between the net sales and the 
inventory and the relationship between the 
inventory and net working capital. AB. 
analysis which has for its object the classifica- 
tion of inventory items into three groups:— 
Class A, high value items least in quantity 
but largest in investment; Class B, inter- 
mediate value items, larger in quantity but 
smaller in investment than Class A; and Class 
C, low value items, largest in quantity, but 
least in investment. 


Capital investment in inventories is only 
effective if inventory control has the effect 
of always possessing adequate stocks to meet 
demand, while never having much on hand 
and never paying high costs because of buying 
or manufacturing small quantities. 


The approach to inventory control through 
higher mathematics can give considerable 
assistance where it is necessary to con 
the future as uncertain, where there are aly 
number of stages and where restrictions exist 
in regard to facilities and only limited 
sources are available. 
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Rapporteur’s Summary 


Mr. V. L. Gole, rapporteur (Vis in sum- 
marising the session said: “. . . It could be 
said with every justification that ‘ papers on 
this subject and the discussion points raised 
have served to lift our thinking into a higher 
sphere and to identify some of the advanced 
techniques which may be applied to help 
management in fulfilling this difficult part 
of its function. That is why we are here 
at this Convention, to gain additional know- 
ledge, by which we may lift our sights to 
higher levels, so that whether in public 
practice or in the rough and tumble of in- 
dustrial and commercial life, we may raise 
the standards and the status of the profession 
which we serve”. 


Third Session: 


THE ACCOUNTANT AND PRICING 
POLICY 


Chairman: Mr. K. Hani (Japan). The panel 
comprised Mr. N. S. Young, rapporteur (S.A.) 
and the following authors of papers Messrs. 
G. M. E. Offner (Q’Id.), H. L. Sainsbury 
(N.S.W.), Prof. D. R. Patton (Canada). 
Messrs. F. K. Wright (Vic.) and R. J. Tandon 
(India) substituted for authors C. W. Bennett 
(U.S.A.) and S. Ganapathisubramaniam (India) 
who were unable to be present. 


The respective papers are summarised be- 
low: 


Bases of Pricing Policy—G. M. E. 
Offner 


In the acceptance or rejection of individual 
end selling prices the view points of the buyer 
and the seller have to be considered. 


The apparent advantage available to pro- 
ducers under conditions of monopoly is often 
restricted by the desire to remain in business 
with a policy of reasonable profit margins. 
The threat of legislative price control must 
be considered also. In competitive selling close 
attention must be paid to the buyer’s ideas 
on price, quality and transaction convenience. 
In Australia today the manufacturer has al- 
most complete control of end selling prices. 


With a new or initial product, the prob- 
lem is one of balancing market penetration 
against the real facts of costs, money outlay 
and maximum possible period of small or 
nil return on investment. With existing 
products, the problem involves price “fixing”, 
including price “supervision” and price “re- 
vision”, potential competition, market leader- 
ship and the danger of small “nuisance” com- 
Petition operating a low price policy on a 
temporary short-term plan to win a larger 
share of the market. 


General policy decisions concern the pat- 
tem of price movement in a business or in- 
dustry. The general picture appears to be 
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that “full” total cost is used as a basis for 
consideration of “costs” in price decisions. 
Other bases of assessing costs such as “Direct 
costs” plus expense margins, direct costs 
plus partial expense margins, differential costs 
and individual product costs are acknowledged 
and in some few cases apparently accepted 
as one of the factors considered in pricing. 
In the distribution field costs of advertising 
and market promotion can be a joint and 
shared responsibility for manufacturers and 
distributors. 


“Cost” however defined is an important 
factor in price decisions. More attention could 
be paid to the return on total capital invest- 
ment over a reasonable period to ensure 
that capital erosion does not take place be- 
cause of unduly prolonged low-price policies. 


Relationships Between Cost, Price, 
Volume and Profit — H. L. Sainsbury 


Cost has a varying meaning depending upon 
the context in which it is used, and it is 
referred to in terms such as, direct or indirect, 
fixed, variable and semi-variable, differential 
and residual, absolute and alternate, joint, 
by-product and operating and shut-down and 
sunk costs. 


Costs and prices are related in nearly all 
cases. However, there are many instances 
when selling prices are not fixed on this basis. 
In the retail system of pricing there has grown 
up the conventional price system. Conventional 
prices have become so strongly established 
that in some cases no price other than the 
conventional price could be charged. 


Methods of fixing prices include: selling 
at cost plus a margin of profit, selling at 
the “best” price, selling under prices control 
legislation, selling at prices fixed by trade 
associations, selling ahead at a fixed price 
for a stated period of time. 


Volume has an important effect on costs. 
Fixed and variable costs behave differently 
depending upon plant, automation of machinery 
and Product. It is important to see that all 
the “fixed” costs are recovered in the cost 
of the product or service. 


Modern plants, particularly where com- 
petition and automation is high, require 
volume to make profits. When the market 
is not over supplied it may be good manage- 
ment policy to further reduce the price to 
stimulate sales. Fixed costs will be spread 
over a greater volume of production so that 
the “unit” cost is reduced but a reasonable 
profit is still made. 


Between Cost, Price, 


Relationships 
Volume and Profit — Clinton W. 
Bennett 


Mass production is probably the most im- 
portant factor contributing to improved liv- 
ing standards. It has permitted increased 
wages, decreased costs and selling prices, in- 
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creased profits and increased distribution of 
a greater volume of goods. But some business- 
men worship volume for itself—the disease of 
“volumeitis”—failing to realise that it is just 
as easy to price one’s business out of the 
market by volume-getting low prices as by 
volume-losing high prices. 


Productivity is the most important yard- 
stick for effectively measuring and controlling 
volume. After the war cost of living rose 
rapidly and in the U.S.A. a number of labour 
management contracts entered into contained 
a provision to tie wages to the cost of living. 
Such a provision resulted in an upward spiral 
of costs and prices and so fanned the flames 
of inflation. It is considered that wages should 
have been tied to productivity. 


Increasing volume pays off in only two 
ways (1) more units on which profit can be 
earned (2) it cuts costs, thus increases profits, 
so far as existing productive facilities can 
be used without commensurate increases in 
fixed costs. 


The importance of accurate, dependable 
costs as a basis for management decisions has 
come to be increasingly recognised. The costs 
of value to business management show defin- 
itely what products should cost per unit at 
varying levels of volume and means must be 
provided for the continuous comparison of 
these with the actual results of operations. 
Standard costs are universally accepted in 
American industry. 


Increasing competition leads to increasing 
demand for lower prices, hence to an urge 
to cut prices to maintain sales in the hope 
that larger volume will protect the profit 
level. When price concessions result from 
increased competition and price cutting they 
usually have little or no relationship to costs. 
Management then needs effective costs and 
budgets to get a clear picture of what would 
have to be done if volume dropped to specific 
levels, and prices broke badly. Without pro- 
ductivity control, volume may reach the point 
of no return where “the more you sell, the 
more you lose”. 


The Accountants’ Contribution to Pricing 
Policy — Professor Donald R. Patton 


An effective pricing policy is of para- 
mount importance in a commercial enter- 
prise and the assistance that the accountant 
can render in this important field is enhanced 
by the understanding which he has of the 
problems of pricing and the many internal 
and external factors directly influencing the 
pricing policy. 


Selling prices should include the factory 
cost of production, selling, distribution and 
administrative charges and an adequate mar- 
gin of profit. On a long-range basis prices 
must be high enough to recover all costs 
and a profit. However, the producer is not 
always in the happy position of being able 
to calculate his costs, apply overheads, add 


a percentage for profits and so arrive at his 
selling price, virtually on a cost plus basis, 


Reductions in selling prices will usually 
bring increases in volume, and, correspond- 
ingly, increases in volume will usually bring 
reductions in unit costs. 


The extent of the effect of these changes 
on volume and on costs must be carefully 
studied, and the most profitable level of 
merchandising determined. 


The accountant provides the information 
whereby the management can be informed, 
as accurately as possible, of the effect of 
this interplay of changes in price, volume, 
fixed charges and variable costs on each other 
and on profits. 


The control of costs is of continuing im- 
portance. Management should get informa- 
tion showing actual costs as compared with 
standards or with budgets, costs compared 
by periods, by alternative methods of pro- 
duction, by old and new machines—indicating 
the area of cost reductions which may be 
open through more effective use of labour and 
materials. 


The accountant’s assistance to management 
in the field of pricing includes establishment 
of actual costs of production, historical or 
projected, complete or on a differential or 
direct cost basis; comparison of actual costs 
with standards, budgets or previous costs; 
measurement of the effect of changes in 
volume on costs and of changes in price and 
volume on profits; assistance in pricing new 
products and of making price changes, com- 
parison of costs through alternative processes 
or equipment; determination of the advantages 
of manufacturing versus purchasing, or of 
maintaining versus discontinuing the product 


The Accountant’s Contribution to Pricing 
Policy — S. Ganapathisubramaniam 


The common notion, that the duty of the 
accountant in relation to price-fixing is only 
to show periodically whether the market 
prices are remunerative or not, can be dis 
proved by explaining how the accountant 
can help price fixing. 


The relationship between prices, costs and 
volumes is first established; from this the 
basic principles of determining long-term and 
short-term prices are deduced. For long 
periods, the production, overheads, etc., caf 
be known and an all-in cost per unit will 
be sufficient, while for short terms, the price 
changes are likely to be more sudden and 
unexpected, involving quick decisions. In this 
the accountant guides the management by prt 
senting a break-up of the all-in costs ml 
fixed and variable expenses so that it cal 
be easily known what volumes of output air 
required for each price level to cover. 
fixed overheads. This facilitates the judicious 
ascertaining of the point to which price ca? 
be reduced to get more business or to keeP 
the plant going without much loss. 
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Charts showing cumulative bookings of 
plant capacities, recoveries of fixed expenses 
from volume handled so far, etc., are all 
prepared by the accountant to help the sales 
department. In monopolistic trades also, it 
is the accounts department that works out 
what prices will fetch the maximum profits 
without causing consumer resistance. 


Irrespective of the other forces affecting 
prices, cost is the most important and primary 
guidance for formulating price policies and 
the accountant’s services are essential in this, 
as it is his duty to gather and make available 
cost data, the relative advantages in figures 
of different processes and methods, the possi- 
bilities of economies and cost reduction, the 
break-even points for different price levels, 
etc. 


Rapporteur’s Summary 


Mr. Norman S. Young, rapporteur (S.A.), 
in summarising the session said: “I believe 
it has been a worthwhile experiment to in- 
clude this non-accounting subject in a Con- 
vention attended by accountants, because it 
reveals that we are prepared to break through 
the somewhat narrow confines of our own 
techniques and practices, and progressively 
move into some of these wider social prob- 
lems. This is a field in which we professionally 
can use our skills and experience for the 
benefit of the community”. 


Fourth Session: 


ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING 
STANDARDS 


Chairman: Mr. N. B. Fippard (New Zea- 
land). The panel comprised Hon. T. A. Hiley, 
rapporteur (Q’ld.), and the following authors 
of papers, Dean S. Paul Garner (U.S.A.), 
Prof. L. Goldberg, (Vic.), Messrs. T. G. 
Higgins (U.S.A.), G. L. Allard (Vic.), C. L. 
S. Hewitt (A.C.T.), W. J. Campbell (N.S.W.), 
David O. Gillette (U.S.A.) and Alfredo M. 
Velayo (Philippines). 


The respective papers are summarised be- 
low: 


Development of Accounting Standards 
or Principles — Dean S. Paul Garner 


During the past 30 years the development 
of accounting principles has received much 
attention throughout the world. In 1934 it 
was strongly recommended in the USA that 
a clause be inserted in the report or certificate 
of the independent auditor stating that the 
client’s financial statements “present fairly, 
m accordance with generally accepted prin- 
ciples of accounting” the financial position 
and results of operations of the company 
under audit. Or, if such a statement could 
not be made by the independent accountant 
the exceptions were to be spelled out in the 
report of the professional accountant. This 
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recommendation immediately brought forth 
much discussion as to whether there was a 
limited number of principles of accounting, 
and further whether such principles could be 
stated in relatively short compass. 

The meaning of the phrase “generally ac- 
cepted” has long been of interest to the 
reader of the independent accountant’s report 
Some urge that a generally accepted principle 
is the one that has controlling applicability 
in the circumstances of the particular decision 
relating to the conformity of the financial 
statements to the “common law” of account- 
ing. 

The term “fairly presents”, it has been 
suggested, means with substantial accuracy or 
that the fairness of the representation connotes 
the essential elements of clearness, justness, 
equitableness, frankness, candour, and the 
absence of ulterior motives. 


Accountants have a continuous and heavy 
responsibility to make themselves understood 
by the many millions of readers of their 
professional opinions. The use of expressions 
in these opinions which are vague even in 
the minds of the auditors themselves, renders 
a disservice to the profession. 

A second current development in account- 
ing principles is related to whether generally 
accepted principles are to be considered 
applicable to non-profit organizations, govern- 
mental units, and closely regulated industries. 
Still a third current development is in the 
area of raising questions in depth as to the 
proper scope of the accounting process, that 
is, has accounting assumed a larger role in 
our economic society than its framework 
logically permits? A fourth area of current 
development is the recent adoption by the 
Council of The American Institute of CPAs of 
an expanded and much broader based re- 
search program. 


It may be safely stated that the road to 
the development of accounting principles has 
been full of hazards in both institutional 
and semantic senses. It is to be hoped in 
this new decade of the 1960's that there will 
be developed a structure of accountancy which 
will provide a constantly improved body of 
thought. 


The Development of Accounting 
Standards or Principles — Professor 
Louis Goldberg 


Accounting standards are of a normative 
character. Most of the attention on account- 
ing standards in recent years has been directed 
towards those related to published accounting 
reports of enterprises; much of this interest 
can be traced to developments such as the 
Royal Mail case and the Wall Street crash 
and depression of the early thirties, each of 
which awoke the accounting profession and 
governmental authorities to possible abuses 
of accounting functions unless some guidance 
and supervision were present. 
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Accounting standards may develop under 
forces of compulsion, persuasion or example. 
In relation to financial reports, such standards 
are, in general, used by accountants as an 
element in communicating to non-accountants, 
and the basic criteria underlying the prepara- 
tion of accounting reports should be truth- 
fulness, accuracy, effectiveness and prompt- 
ness. 


Accounting standards, especially in relation 
to the provision of relevant knowledge for 
economic decision making, are of high social 
significance in any modern society. In the 
case of standards promulgated by professional 
accounting bodies, much of their social 
significance lies in the fact that they depend 
upon general acceptance by practitioners and 
the public which they are intended to benefit. 


The setting of standards is a task of great 
responsibility and considerable difficulty. If 
they are to be acceptable they must 
be practically attainable; if they are 
to be effective, they must be precise. At 
the same time, however, they should be 
sufficiently flexible to avoid stultification of 
professional procedures as _ circumstances 
change. Hence serious problems of balance 
between flexibility and rigidity and between 
precision and latitude have to be faced by 
any responsible body prescribing standards. 
There is also a problem of balance between 
deference to and criticism of authoritative 
pronouncements. Other difficulties that have 
to be faced are those of terminology, in- 
dependence, stability of a measuring unit and 
general accounting education. 


Development of Auditing Standards — 
Thomas G. Higgins 


Auditing standards in the United States 
have existed to a degree since the beginning 
of the profession. 


Following a statement by a commission of 
the Federal Government (U.S.A.) the words 
“generally accepted auditing standards” were 
introduced into auditors’ reports in 1941 and, 
in general, these reports now refer to the 
examination having been made in accordance 
with such standards. 


Auditing standards are differentiated from 
procedures in that procedures relate to acts 
to be performed, whereas auditing standards 
deal with the measures of the quality of the 
performance of those acts and the objectives 
to be attained in the procedures undertaken. 


Auditing standards, as detailed in this paper, 
concern themselves not only with the auditor’s 
professional qualities but also with the judg- 
ment used by him in his examination and in 
reporting on it. Auditing standards may be 
divided into general standards which relate 
to professional competence and training, in- 
dependence in mental attitude, and exercise 
of due care and procedural standards which 
relate to field work and reporting. Standards 


of field work require adequate planning and 
supervision, a proper study and evaluation ot 
internal control to determine the extent of 
audit tests, and obtaining sufficient competent 
evidential matter. 


The fact that generally accepted standards 
are now expressed in writing in the United 
States for all to see has had a _ beneficial 
effect. While there have been some complaints 
that the standards are stated in very general 
terms and therefore subject to varying in- 
terpretations, specific criticisms have been few. 
Perhaps the united efforts of professional 
accountants in the United States and those 
in other lands will eventually lead to standards 
that are generally acceptable in all parts 
of the world. Let us all work towards this 
goal. 


Development of Auditing Standards — 
G. L. Allard 


Integrity and independence are the founda- 
tions of the basic principle of auditing that 
the auditor must do enough work to satisfy 
himself as to the fairness of the statements 
to which he puts his name. There are no 
degrees of integrity and independence. 


Standards of auditing generally accepted in 
Australia have developed from the best prac- 
tices and procedures adopted by the pro- 
fession in its efforts to meet the demands of 
industry and commerce for even _ higher 
degrees of auditing skill. 

Current auditing practices include: appraisal 
of internal control, interim examinations, plan- 
ning and supervising assignments, external 
confirmation of transactions, events occurring 
after the balance date, consolidated accounts 


Reports containing qualifications should be 
clear and not ambiguous; An_ explanation 
must not be confused with a qualification; 
it is usual to indicate a qualification by 
words such as “subject to” or “except for” 
related clearly to the reservation or exception. 


The accounting bodies in Australia disci- 
pline members who fail to measure up to 
accepted standards of professional conduct. 
It is agreed that ethics should be understood 
in the spirit rather than from a complicated 
set of rules. 


Development of Standards of Govern 
ment Accounting —C. L. S. Hewitt 


A judgment upon the form and _ content 
of the public accounts, in relation to those 
of other enterprises, will be misleading ut 
less it is based upon a comparison of like 
with like. Neither the public accounts nor 
those published by private enterprise warrant 
the assumption that there is no accounting 
to management in its widest sense. Each of 
those kinds of published accounts is designed 
to meet a statutory requirement—those of 
Treasurer being linked to the constitutional 
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safeguarding of the withdrawal of cash from 
the Treasury. 

This requirement for Parliamentary approval, 

ior to expenditure, marks a material differ- 
ence from the legal framework of accounting 
by joint stock companies. It leads to the 
concentration of Parliamentary scrutiny and 
debate upon the Budget for the new year 
as distinct from the stockholders’ annual meet- 
ing convened to consider the out-turn of the 
past year’s accounts. The standards of public 
accounting tend therefore, not to be derived 
from the accounting for the transactions of 
the year but from the documents relating to 
the prospective expenditure for the new finan- 
cial year. 

Over a wide range of public enterprise the 
accountants of the Crown observe the prin- 
ciples and standards of accounting which were 
codified by Sanders, Hatfield and Moore. 
Within the public accounts of the Common- 
wealth which are published by the Treasurer 
and in the books of account from which they 
are drawn, there is also a range of generally 
accepted practices and conventions. But this 
is, too, a wide area that is less well settled 
or in greater need for re-examination of prac- 
tice. It is an area to which the Joint Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts is giving much 
attention. This Committee is able to take 
evidence across the table and to inform itself 
in a manner different from that adopted by 
the Houses of Parliament during their finan- 
cial debates. 

Among the problems for study for which 
there cannot yet be said to be generally ac- 
cepted solutions are the degree of detail or 
itemisation of purposes in which Parlia- 
mentary approval is to be expressed; the 
classification of expenditure for the Depart- 
ments of State; the calculation of “cost” of 
a particular service; the distinction between 
classes of expenditure, including the particular 
category of capital works and services; and 
the allocation of expenditure between the re- 
sources of the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
and the Loan Fund. 


Developments of Standards for Govern- 
ment Auditing — W. J. Campbell 


Government auditing under a system of re- 
sponsible government is traditionally a Parlia- 
mentary institution. In one sense it is funda- 
mentally concerned with the preservation of 
the principle of Parliamentary control of the 
purse. The modern trend of Parliaments, 
While preserving the formalities of the con- 
tol, has tended away from the substance of 
it and perhaps the more significant feature of 
government auditing today is the analytical 
ne and critical function of the 


Government auditing may be reviewed under 
wo divisions, one dealing with the govern- 
mental content of public finance and the other 
elated to the conduct of public enterprise. In 
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the first division, the audit is directed to the 
review of transactions individually. In the 
second, the audit is a commercial one con- 
cerned with income and expenditure and 
balance sheet accounting practice. One is 
essentially a legal audit and the other a com- 
mercial type audit. 


In the government division, the rules of 
ordinary commercial accounting do not apply 
Accounting practice is conditioned to the cash 
relationship between a government and _ its 
citizens under which governmental finance 
is conducted, and a system of receipts and 
payments accounting is adopted. In the busi- 
ness division the necessity is to relate income 
to expenditure so that results are arrived at 
on an income and expenditure accounting 
basis. 


Methods of audit are different as between 
each division. In the first division of the 
audit of governmental accounts, the basic 
purposes of the audit are to confirm that 
legal and constitutional practice has been 
observed, that imposts and _ expenditure 
amounts and purposes are as sanctioned by 
Parliament and generally that integrity is 
maintained in financial conduct. 

In the business division the audit is con- 
cerned with the principles and practices by 
which income and expenditure account re- 
sults are determined and balance sheet figures 
arrived at. The audit, therefore, rests exten- 
sively on appraisals of internal control, sup- 
plemented by testing and sampling. 

Both in relation to governmental and busi- 
ness divisions the independence of the Gov- 
ernment Auditor is protected by statute. He 
possesses a wide discretion in determining 
auditing coverage and extensive powers for 
the correction of irregularities. He may re- 
port the affairs of a department or under- 
taking in a manner of his own choosing and 
is in a strong position to insist upon reason- 
able and proper disclosure of results of any 
concern audited by him. 


Problems of Achieving National and 
International Acceptance of Account- 
ing and Auditing Standards — David 
O. Gillette 


In this modern age the role of the public 
accountant has been, in part, to provide data 
for both present and potential investor. 


Private investors, both industrial and in- 
stitutional, are seeking new horizons for ex- 
pansion and new markets for their products. 
Funds for investment in the less developed 
nations are already available; however, one 
of many obstacles is the lack of uniformity 
in accounting and auditing standards among 
countries. 


The achievement of uniform accounting 
and auditing standards even within one coun- 
try is a difficult task. 
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The accounting profession in the United 
States started an earnest attempt twenty-five 
years ago to improve the standards of finan- 
cial reporting. A committee of the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants has 
toiled to achieve the basic objective of nar- 
rowing the areas of difference and incon- 
sistency in accounting practices. Nonetheless, 
we are still aware that the accounting and 
auditing standards currently in use are lack- 
ing. 

The Council of the American Institute 
established in 1959 a new research organisa- 
tion to undertake an ambitious program. Two 
immediate projects are: (1) the discovery and 
expression in written form of the presumably 
few postulates of basic concepts underlying 
all accounting principles, and (2) the prepara- 
tion of a systematic statement of the broad 
principles of accounting. 


In view of the major problems of achiev- 
ing national acceptance of accounting and 
auditing standards, it may perhaps seem futile 
to even attempt to achieve acceptance on the 
international level. 

The profession cannot accept failure but 
must seek some method to minimize the vast 
difference in our respective standards. The 
rewards of success in achieving greater uni- 
formity of accounting standards are consid- 
erable. It is almost certain to stimulate a 
very strong current of international invest- 
ment. The accounting fraternity throughout 
the world could have no greater challenge. 


Problems of Achieving National and 
International Acceptance of Account- 
ing and Auditing Standards — Alfredo 
M. Velayo 


There is a great need for national and 
international acceptance of accounting and 
auditing standards. Most countries, especially 
those with highly developed economies, have 
done a great deal towards achieving uniformity 
of accounting and auditing standards. This 
is not to say that they are satisfied with 
the standards that are presently generally 
accepted by the profession in their countries. 
They are still actively working towards wider 
acceptance of accounting principles and audit- 
ing standards within their own countries. In 
addition, continuous studies and research are 
going on to revise, improve, and set forth 
new principles and standards to meet the 
ever-changing conditions of business and in- 
dustry. Under-developed countries however 
are still struggling to establish their own 
accounting principles and auditing standards. 
The profession in many of those countries is 
still in its early stages of development. Many 
of their businessmen are not even fully aware 
of the existence of the accounting profession. 
In their cases therefore, they must first solve 
their internal problems of achieving national 
acceptance of accounting and auditing stand- 
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ards before they can even think of havi 
those accounting and auditing standards a. 
cepted on an international scale. 


The accountants themselves should take the 
lead in solving this problem. A codification 
of accounting principles and auditing stand. 
ards should be an initial step. A wide dis. 
tribution of this code should follow in order 
to insure their general acceptance—not only 
among accountants but also among other users 
of financial statements and reports. Departure 
from accepted practices should be justified 
by those who adopt divergent views, Goy- 
ernment and educational institutions could 
do a great deal towards achieving national 
acceptance of accounting and auditing 
standards. 


In this part of the world, most of the 
countries involved are primarily in the under- 
developed category. Happily, however, there 
are countries where the accounting profession 
is mindful of these problems and is active in 
doing something about solving such prob- 
lems. In Australia, India, Hong Kong and 
the Philippines, the accounting profession is 
well on its way to achieving national accept- 
ance of standards. I think that these coun- 
tries, together with Japan, China, Thailand, 
Burma, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya and I- 
donesia should form a federation of account- 
ing bodies in order to achieve uniformity in 
accounting and auditing standards in this 
region. While the problems in this task are 
manifold they can be solved. 


Rapporteur’s Summary 


The Hon. T. A. Hiley (rapporteur) in sum- 
marising the session said: “In the field 
covered by the papers national progress must 
precede any international approach. The dis- 
cussion had revealed that changing price 
levels are still a real problem and that the 
complete answers to the problems of account- 
ing principles have still to be found. The 
papers and discussion had however provided 
a clearer picture of the separate problems of 
government accounting and auditing”. 


President’s Summation 


In concluding the technical session, 
the Convention president, Mr. J. 
Peden, thanked those responsible for the 
excellent organisation of the Conven- 
tion which had proved a most happy and 
beneficial experience. The common 0b- 
ject, that of advancement of the account 
ing profession, had been furthered through 
the Convention activities. Many problems 
still confronted the profession—but their 
solution, and with it the further progress 
of the profession would depend on the 
contribution individual members could 
make. 
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STUDY AIDS 


To assist students in gaining practice in problems which are typical examination 
questions, model answers have been prepared as follows:— 


Australian Society of Accountants 

The questions with answers as prepared by the College are usually available for 
distribution about four weeks after the examination session closes. The model answers 
to Commercial Law A, Commercial Law B, and Stage 3 Auditing and Business Investigations 
have been prepared for all examinations since October, 1956. The model answers to all 
other subjects have been published for all examinations since April, 1954. 

Students are advised to buy the Model Answers to the subjects for which they still 
must sit so that answers will be at hand for convenient reference when preparing for the 
more advanced subjects. Separate model answer-booklets for each examination session 
at 5/- each, post free, except Income Tax Answers which are 4/- each, are published as 
follows:— 

1, Stage 1 Accounts and Auditing. 5. Income Tax Law and Practice. 

2. Company Law and ey Accounts. 3. Auditing and Business Cena 
3. Commercial Law “‘A”’’ and “B" . Advanced Accounts—Part “A” 

4. Monetary Theory and Practice. 8. Advanced Accounts—Part ‘B"’ 


Remittances should accompany orders with exchange added where necessary. 


Australasian Institute of Cost Accountants 
The College has published Model Answers to the examinations conducted by the 
Institute in May, 1957; October, 1957; May, 1958; October, 1958; May, 1959 and October, 1959. 
The five papers for each examination session are bound in one set—price 10/- each 
volume, post free. 
FULL TIME DAY CLASSES 


The A. E. SPECK COMMERCIAL COLLEGE provides preperty organised day classes 
for accountancy students devoting their whole time to study 

The advantages of the full-time course is that the stude ate complete their course much 
more quickly and with less physical and mental strain than they do when studying part- 
time and working during the day. Some Australian students complete a substantial part 
of the accountancy course by studying for 12 or 18 months full-time, and then complete 
the remaining subjects as part-time evening students. The classes are held between 9.30 
am. and 4.45 p.m. daily, Monday to Friday, inclusive. 

These day classes are approved by the Department of Immigration for full-time instruction 
of overseas students who are in Australia with student visas, Persons resident overseas who 
desire to come to Melbourne to study for their accountancy degree should write to the 
Principal of the College to ascertain if they can be accepted as students, and also to obtain 
more complete information relating to the terms and the conditions applicable to their 
enrolment. 

Applications must also be made to the local representative of the Australian Government 
for information relating to student visas. 

There are two terms each year between each examination period. The next term begins 
on 6th June, 1960 for the October 1960 examinations. 

The classes in each subject meet once a day on each school day of the week. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDENTS 

Students who intend to study by Correspondence may enrol at any time. 

The non-refundable fee payable for correspondence instruction in the technical subjects 
for the three sections of the examinations of the Australian Society of Accountants and 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants in Australia is £65 cash paid at enrolment or £75 
by extended payments. It has always been our policy to charge a fee which, whilst enabling 
us to give excellent service to our students, will still be within the means of the average 
ambitious student. 

One of the methods by which the College maintains its efficient service at a reasonable 
fee is to dispense with salesmen and outside representatives whose job it would be to 
persuade students to enrol. Obviously if such were employed the students would have to 
pay higher fees to remunerate the salesmen. 

We depend upon the enthusiastic recommendations of our present and past students to 
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EVENING CLASSES 


Evening classes for the new term for students preparing for the examinations of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, the Australian Society of Accountants, the Australasian 
Institute of Cost Accountants, the Secretarial Institute, and the Institute of Sales and 
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Further information relating to our educational service 
gladly given free and without obligation. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


Resulting Trust 

In some circumstances, where 
land is purchased by A in the name 
of B, there will be a presumption 
that B is to hold the land on a result- 
ing trust for A. But in other circum- 
stances, as where B is A’s wife, there 
is a presumption that B takes bene- 
ficially. These presumptions, how- 
ever, are rebuttable by evidence 
showing that a gift was (or was not, 
as the case may be) intended, and in 
Martin v. Martin (33 A.L.J.R. 362) 
the question was whether B held 
beneficially, or as trustee for A. 


In that case, land had been purchased 
by a husband in the name of his wife and, 
as they had since parted, litigation fol- 
lowed as to the fate of the land so pur- 
chased. The wife claimed that a pre- 
sumption of advancement operated in her 
favour because of the special relationship 
between the parties, and that although it 
was permissible to show by evidence that 
she was intended to hold as trustee only, 
no satisfactory evidence to that effect was 
forthcoming. Furthermore, she said, the 
husband’s object in buying the land in 
her name was to enable him to defeat 
the operation of the Federal Land Tax 
legislation then in force; to establish that 
she held merely as trustee for him would 
require him to admit this unlawful pur- 
pose which had been partly carried into 
eflect, and that he could not therefore 
have the aid of the court to establish his 
imterest in the property. 


The husband, on the other hand, 
claimed that he never intended his wife 
to have the beneficial ownership of the 
Property. The Supreme Court of South 
Australia accepted this evidence, and 
the High Court declined to interfere with 
the finding that the husband genuinely 
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intended that his wife should not be the 
beneficial owner of the land. This meant 
that the wife held the land on a resulting 
trust for the husband, and could be re- 
quired to transfer the title into the name 
of the husband. 


The argument that the motive for the 
transaction was the evasion of tax was 
described by the High Court as “amphib- 
olous.” It could be taken as meaning that 
since the tax could not lawfully be avoided 
unless the beneficial ownership was con- 
ferred on the legal owner, the presump- 
tion that the husband intended a gift to 
his wife was strengthened. Or it could 
mean that the legal title was put into the 
name of the wife in order to conceal the 
truth, which would suggest that no gift 
was intended, and would necessitate 
further enquiries to determine whether 
any part of the unlawful purpose had 
been carried out before the wrongdoer 
repented. As regards the question 
whether the wife held the land bene- 
ficially or on a resulting trust for her 
husband this argument was no help either 
way. 


Contract Not Frustrated 


Yet another case arising out of the 
closing of the Suez Canal has been 
reported. It is Gaon & Co. vy. 
Société Interprofessionelle Des 
Oleagineux Fluides Alimentaires 
and is reported (1959) 3 W.L.R. 
622. 


By a written contract dated 12 October, 
1956, sellers agreed to sell goods to 
buyers. A second written contract dated 
31 October, 1956, related to a further 
quantity of the same goods. In each case 
shipment was to be from Port Sudan, and 
as each shipment was destined for a Euro- 
pean port the shortest and most con- 
venient route lay through the Suez Canal. 
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The goods under the first contract were 
to be shipped October/November, 1956, 
and those under the second were to be 
shipped in November. 


However the Canal was closed to ship- 
ping on 2 November, 1956, and no 
goods were, in fact, shipped under either 
contract. When sued by the buyers, the 
sellers set up the defence of frustration— 
that is, that they had been prevented from 
carrying out their obligations by events 
in the Middle East, and that the contract 
had thereby been discharged by frustra- 
tion. True, the goods could have been 
shipped via the Cape of Good Hope, but 
this was four times as long and five times 
as expensive. So it was claimed that, the 
route via the Suez Canal being the usual 
and customary one, its non-availability 
meant that the contracts were frustrated. 


But the court held otherwise. The fact 
that the customary route suddenly ceased 
to be available did not necessarily frus- 
trate contracts such as these. The ques- 
tion in such cases was whether an alterna- 
tive route existed, and, if it did, whether 
performance by it would “render it a 
thing radically different from that which 
was undertaken by the contract.” The 
closing of the Suez Canal was, in relation 
to the first contract anyway, an un- 
expected event, but the court declined to 
hold that it involved, in addition to in- 
convenience and expense, “such a change 
in the significance of the obligation as 
would call the principle of frustration into 
play.” If the parties had made their 
contracts on the basis that if the Canal 
was no longer available the sales would be 
off, it would have been a different matter; 
but for this to apply the court would need 
to be satisfied that the parties “must have 
made” their bargain on the footing that 
the Canal would continue to be available, 
and there was nothing to compel such a 
finding here. In fact, so far as the second 
contract was concerned, it was made on 
31 October, which was two days after 
Israeli forces had invaded Egypt, so that 
the parties could hardly have contem- 
plated (save as optimists of the highest 
degree) that there would be no inter- 
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ruption to or interference with shippj 
in the Canal. This, therefore, furnished 
a further reason for holding that the 
contracts were not frustrated as the 
sellers had claimed. 


Fitness of Hire Purchase Goods 


Although the problems which 
arose in Beaton v. Moore Accept. 
ance Corp. Pty. Ltd. & Anor (33 
A.L.J.R. 345) would now be largely 
answered by the Hire Purchase Aci 
1959 (Vic.) the case is nevertheles; 
of some considerable interest. 


X, a land-clearing contractor, had 
negotiated for the purchase on hire pur- 
chase terms of a tractor with a bulldozer 
attachment for use in his business. The 
negotiations, which were preliminary to 
a hire purchase agreement between X and 
a finance company, took place between 
X and a dealer. X was shown a demon- 
stration model which was, defective, how- 
ever. He was assured that he would re- 
ceive a new machine, and thereupon 
signed an “offer to purchase” addressed 
to the dealer, and the dealer accepted this 
offer. It was, however, a_ conditional 
arrangement, for finance had yet to be 
arranged. 

One of the conditions indorsed on the 
signed “offer to purchase” provided that 
all conditions and warranties implied by 
law were negatived, and that the only 
warranty recognised was that set out i 
the manufacturer’s instruction handbook 
which was to be supplied with the new 
machine. 


Later, X signed a hire purchase agree- 
ment for the machine with a finance com- 
pany. The company was aware that X 
wanted the machine for use in connection 
with his land-clearing activities, but the 
hire purchase agreement did not cot 
tain any provision excluding implied war- 
ranties. 

The machine delivered to X was, ul 
happily, the defective demonstration 
model which he had seen previously, but 
it had been painted, and looked new. 
It was still, however, defective—so delte- 
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tive, in fact, as to be useless as a bull- 
dozer. From time to time over the next 
eighteen months it was repaired by the 
dealer, but by the end of 1956 X was 
substantially behind with his instalments, 
and the finance company sued for the 
amount in arrear. X alleged that the 
finance company was guilty of breaches of 
contract in that the machine supplied was 
not new, but was secondhand and that 
its defects made it unmerchantable and 
unfit for the purpose for which he, to the 
knowledge of the finance company, re- 
quired it. 

On appeal from the Supreme Court of 
Victoria, X’s claim succeeded. In its 
joint judgment the High Court pointed out 
that on principle “the common law rules 
relating to the implication in a contract 
of sale of goods of a general condition 
that the goods should be reasonably fit for 
aspecified purpose apply with equal force 
to a hire purchase agreement relating to 
goods.” However, for this to apply, it is 
necessary that the buyer should rely on 
the seller's judgment that the subject 


goods shall answer a particular purpose, 
and there was no eviednce that X had 
relied on the finance company’s skill and 
judgment; his negotiations had been with 
the dealer. Therefore, there could not be 
implied into the contract a term that the 
tractor should be reasonably fit for earth 
moving. But it was implicit in the trans- 
action that the tractor should be free from 
such defects as would make it unfit for 
use as the major component of a bull- 
dozer, and there was no doubt that there 
was a breach of this implied term, for 
which X was entitled to damages. 


The condition in the signed “offer to 
purchase” excluding implied warranties 
was not effective from the finance com- 
pany’s point of view, for that clause was 
not, so it was found, intended to form part 
of the bargain between X and the com- 
pany. 

In the result, X was entitled to recover 
the difference between the value of the 
defective tractor at the time it was de- 
livered to him, and the value of a similar 
tractor at that time without those defects. 





Municipal Costing: Some Observations 


N the aggregate, Victorian muni- 
cipalities spend about £40 million 
each year on works and services, but 
notwithstanding this substantial annual 
disbursement of public moneys, effective 
cost accounting procedures and practices 
are lacking in many municipal offices. 
Probably in no other sphere of municipal 
administration is there a greater need 
for research and the development of 
improved methods. 


Scope exists, for example, for effecting 
fconomies in municipal operating costs 
and the control which may be exercised 
through practical costing is one of the 
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tools needed to achieve that end. Few 
other areas of municipal research would 
be likely to prove as responsive and re- 
warding in their results. 


It is true that some services provided 
or administered by local government do 
not warrant close costing on the ground 
that their value may not be assessed 
adequately in terms of monetary outlay, 
but rather in less tangible (but none the 
less real) terms of human welfare and 
happiness. Infant welfare, home help, 
libraries and immunisation schemes are 
examples which come to mind of ser- 
vices falling within this category. 
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But municipalities also carry out works 
of a type similar to those undertaken by 
commercial organisations, and indeed are 
frequently in a position to elect either to 
carry out these works themselves or to 
have them done by commercial con- 
tractors. For these activities adequate 
cost records are required for the following 
reasons :— 


To show how, when and where the 
expenditure is incurred. 

For costing re-chargeable works. 

For comparison with estimates to 
indicate whether labor, plant and 
materials are being efficiently used. 

To assist in establishing performance 
standards for various classes of 
work. 


To enable an assessment to be made 
of the relative merits of under- 
taking works:— 

(a) by municipal plant and labor, 
or 
(b) by commercial contract. 


For works such as street and footpath 
construction, road re-surfacing, kerbing 
and channelling, drainage and the like, 
it is important to have standards available 
in the form of detailed estimates to 
provide a yardstick against which actual 
results may be measured and from which 
variances may be explained. 


Such estimates may be computed on 
the bases of past performances, current 
costs and their trends, and desirable and 
attainable cost objectives. 


Production costs, or operating costs, 
sufficient to permit effective cost control 
are required too in those municipalities 
which operate business undertakings 
such as pipe works, quarries, abattoirs 
or electricity supply. 


However, certain of the costing 
methods in use in industrial organisations 
are not necessarily suitable for municipal 
costing. For example, systems utilising 
standard costs or process costs are not 
readily adaptable to municipal costing 
for the following reasons: — 
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The multiplicity of works und 
by municipalities is better suited 
a system of job costs. 3 

Inherent differences frequently occu 
in municipal jobs of a similar type 
which would render difficult 
formulation of attainable standards 
for incorporation in the accounig, 


The accounting complexities and the 
operating costs of these methods 
very likely would be out of pm 
portion to the advantages conferred 
by their use. 


By Statute, however, Victorian muse 
cipalities are required to maintain g 
form of budgetary control’, the efficacy 
of which in any municipality is related 
to the quality of its executive officer, 
This expenditure estimate, which must 
be produced before a rate may be struck, 
is normally supported by a detailed pm 
gramme of works. The detailed estimated 
costs which are available in these ae 
cumstances, if used in conjunction wifi 
a job cost system, will usually provide 
sufficient information to enable cog 
control of expenditure to be exercised, 
provided that maximum use is made @ 
the unit cost method of analysis. 


One problem in municipal administra 
tion is the number of man hours annually 
lost by outdoor workers owing to it 
clement weather, and the necessity ® 
minimise resultant financial losses 
finding useful work for these employees 
indoors or under cover. 


Losses resulting from employees’ ide 
time and also from capacity facts 
involving usage of municipal plant may 
be highlighted if good cost records a 
maintained. Moreover, if such 
were kept generally, they could well lead 
to a state-wide assessment of the extent 
of these problems as a basis for central 
research by interested bodies. A further 
interesting field of studies would be that 
of the comparative costs in municipalities 
of executing various classes of works, 
which could perhaps ultimately lead to 
the adoption of standard work practices. 





1. Victorian Local Government Act, 1958, Sé- 
tion 269. 
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Green control keys to multiply, red to 
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production, simplify operator's work. 
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Another matter calling for careful 
examination in Victorian municipalities 
is that of the organisation of the costing 
section and its relationship to the ac- 
counting system generally. At _ the 


present time, organisation patterns vary 
from one municipality to the next, but 
the following appear to be the three 
principal methods in use:— 


The cost records are linked to, or 
incorporated in, the financial re- 
cords, and maintained in the 
general office under the central 
control of the municipal clerk. 


The cost records are separate from 
but reconciled with the financial 
records, and the costing staff is not 
subject to the authority of the 
municipal clerk, but is directly 
controlled by the municipal en- 
gineer. 


The cost records are divorced from 
the financial records and the costing 
staff is not subject to the authority 
of the municipal clerk, but is con- 
trolled by the municipal engineer. 


This lack of uniformity in municipal 
practice undoubtedly reveals the need 
that many municipal councils have for 
guidance in matters of general manage- 
ment, and to a degree reflects the extent 
to which principles may be subordinated 
to personalities. 


The main works programme of a 
municipality is executed by the municipal 
engineer and a substantial portion of the 
general municipal revenue is spent in 
the process. 


Expenditure incurred by Victorian 
municipalities in 1957 on roads, streets 
and other public works, for example, 
amounted to 33% of total municipal 
expenditure”, and for these works the 
engineer is almost entirely responsible. 
In many municipalities, the engineer, in 
addition, has the task of disbursing on 
toad works substantial grants from the 
Country Roads Board. 





2. Victorian Pocket Year Book, No. 3, 1958). 
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It may be seen that the engineer is 
responsible for carrying out those par- 
ticular works for which adequate costs 
records are necessary, and that he has, 
therefore, keen interest in the information 
such records disclose. 


Notwithstanding this, it is considered 
that municipal costing is the functional 
responsibility of the municipal clerk and 
is no part of the engineer’s function, 
even in circumstances whereby part of 
the recording work may be carried out 
in the latter’s department. 


The case for assumption of respon- 
sibility for the costing by the municipal 
clerk is based on the following 
grounds:— 


The municipal clerk is responsible to 
the council for the overall admini- 
stration of the municipality, the 
engineer’s department representing 
one section only of this administra- 
tive sphere. 


is essential that costs be compiled 
on the basis of the strictest im- 
partiality. For this reason it is 
a principle of internal control that 
the department incurring the ex- 
penditure as far as possible should 
not assemble the relevant costs. 


The municipal clerk is responsible to 
the Council for the accounting and 
financial functions of the muni- 
cipality. Costing is an accounting 
function forming part of the general 
accounting system of the muni- 
cipality. 


That this question of responsibility for 
municipal costing has been raised in the 
past in Australia is evident from the 
following comments by one local govern- 
ment authority made some 30 years 
ago. 


In the course of an enquiry in New 
South Wales into the organisation of a 
municipal engineer’s department, and 
referring specifically to the municipal 
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cost clerk, Sir Bertram Stevens is re- 
ported as having stated: 


“The costing clerk should attend to the 
major portions of the duties of the en- 
gineer’s department, handling correspon- 
dence, answering enquiries, framing reports 
On minor questions under direction, and 
so forth. This officer should also have 
entire charge of all costing records, pre- 
paration of costing statements and statis- 
tical records required for the engineer’s 
use. He should prepare wages sheets, keep 
records of stock and plant, check expen- 
diture vouchers, etc. 


“For the purpose of discipline and duties 
associated solely with the technical ac- 
tivities of the department, this officer will 
be under the control of the engineer. In 
connection with the costing and accounting 
activities of the department, however, the 
costing clerk should work under the direct 
charge of the town clerk or his deputy. 


“It is wrong in principle for a cost and 
wages clerk to be under the control of the 
technical officer, who is responsible for the 
actual execution of the works. The planning 
and keeping of the records are matters 
which belong functionally to the town 
clerk, who is expected, as the council’s 
chief administrative officer, to keep a 
watchful eye on the activities of all de- 
partments”.® 


Organisation problems of this nature 
are not confined to municipalities of 
course, but are found also in the in- 
dustrial field, as may be gathered from 
the following authoritative statement: 


“In recognition of accounting as one of 
the major functions of business lies the 
true solution to certain problems of or- 
ganisation which in practice often cause 
considerable difficulty. One may sympathise 
with the natural desire of works managers 
to control the factory and cost clerks whose 
work is carried out in their departments . . 
But, at the same time, one must realise 
the vital importance of homogeneity in the 
accounting records whether they are finan- 
cial accounts, cost records, head office 
accounts or branch accounts, and one must 
appreciate the fact that all sections of 
accounting work should be regarded as 
inseparable parts of an accounting system 
into which the interdependent parts should 
be effectively welded”.‘ 





Quoted by E. H. Selby: Local Government 
Practice in N.S.W. Chapter XV. 


. Sir Alexander Fitzgerald: Current Account- 
ing Trends, Chapter 20. 
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If one accepts the propositions firstly 
that there is a need in municipalities for 
a greater emphasis on control through 
costing, and secondly, that this is a 
function of the municipal clerk, they 
lead logically to a question: How well 
equipped is the average municipal clerk 
to develop and operate the municipal 
costing system? 


Municipal administration is a complex 
field demanding of its practitioners 
something of the qualities and training of 
the lawyer, the accountant and the first 
class administrator; and one may assume 
that the average municipal clerk is a 
capable officer. The sine qua non in 
Victoria for those aspiring to this office 
is the possession of a Certificate of 
Competency issued by the Municipal 
Clerks Board, without which no muni- 
cipal clerk may practise, and which is 
obtainable only by passing examinations 
set by the Board®. The latest examination 
regulations detail a course of six subjects, 
of which accounting forms one subject 
and which is covered by one examination 


paper. 


Within the scope of this subject are 
such matters as the fundamentals of 
accounting, the elements of costing, and 
the field of local government accounting. 


It would appear, therefore, that, if 
the costing problem is to be tackled at 
its roots, an extension of the accounting 
content of the municipal clerks’ course in 
due course may prove to be beneficial. 


One thing is certain: if municipalities 
can benefit from the use of controls 
exerted by improved costing methods, 
then the community as a whole will be 
quick to share in the benefit. The works 
and services provided by municipalities 
are close to the hearth and home of 
every citizen, which explains perhaps 
why local government is described as 
the grass roots of democracy. 





5. Victorian Local Government Act, 1958, Sec- 
tion 162. 
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The Role of Small Scale Industry in 


Asian Development 


By KENNETH RIVETT, M.A., Ph.D., 
Senior Lecturer in Economics, University of New South Wales 


HE world’s attention is focused as 

never before on the economic pros- 

ts of Asia and Africa. Nowhere are 

the stakes higher in terms of the welfare 

and even survival of millions of people. 

Nowhere is the final outcome so hard 
to predict. 

It is now generally realised that these 
parts of the world must follow balanced 
programmes of agricultural and indus- 
trial development. Industrialisation helps 
the countryside in many ways, but is 
possible only when food supply is ade- 
quate. 

In Asia, as also in Africa, there is 
certainly a place of growing importance 
for large scale industry. It is widely 
urged, however, that the small enter- 
prise, which in these regions has been 
the traditional industrial unit, should 
also play an important role. 

Japan’s progress certainly is partly 

due to what has been achieved by her 
small manufacturers. On one hand, in- 
dustries based on the old crafts continue 
to flourish, aided by modern technology. 
On the other hand, small firms, scat- 
tered throughout the country and some- 
times linked with larger firms, are im- 
portant suppliers of machinery, bicycle 
parts, rayon goods.? 
_ The success of Japanese small scale 
industry is partly the outcome of govern- 
ment policies, some of which were 
strongly opposed by the larger inter- 
ests. 


In India, likewise, the Government 
now gives considerable aid to the smaller 
enterprise. It taxes certain goods if made 
in large factories, but does not tax the 
similar products of smaller units. Quotas 





1. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, “Report of the Study Group of 
Small-Scale Industry Experts on Their Visit 
Japan’. (United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, 1955). 


2. Ibid, Chapter 3. 
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are set for the factory production of cer- 
tain articles. By one or both of these 
means, as well as by direct help, the 
Government fosters small scale enter- 
prise in textiles, leather goods and other 
fields. 


It is sometimes said that these policies 
are adopted for non-economic reasons, 
and it is true that in India, the support 
for them is partly due to the strong advo- 
cacy of village industry by the late 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


Gandhi, however, was far more con- 
cerned with the material uplift of the 
masses than is always realised in the 
West. It is unfair to the intellectual and 
also to the moral calibre of India’s 
present leaders to suggest that now, when 
the fight against poverty is at such a 
critical stage, they would do so much 
for the small producer if the economic 
case for helping him were not impres- 
sive. 

This paper will fall into three sections. 
First, something will be said of the 
reasons why, in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, it often pays to choose means of 
production that use more labour, rela- 
tive to capital, than those used in the 
West. 


Most Asians live in the countryside, 
and part of the case for small scale en- 
terprise is that some of it fits into this 
pattern. Some of it is essentially suited 
to small towns. Our second question will 
therefore be: what factors determine 
whether firms outside the big cities can 
compete effectively with those located 
there? 


Thirdly, we shall ask whether the 
State should help small firms in ways 
that discriminate against larger ones. In 
practice, Government policy always has 
a lot of influence on whether firms are 
large or small, and on where industry 
is located. Here as so often, the question 
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is not: Should the State control economic 
life? but rather: How should it control 
it? 

A word about terms. In Asian countries 
the farmers seldom live, as ours do, in iso- 
lated farmhouses. They are more likely to 
have their homes in villages, where they and 
their families may also engage in industrial 
activity. Hence the practice of speaking of 
it as “village industry”. 

In India, this is distinguished from “small 
scale industry”, meaning small firms mainly 
located in the smaller towns. For present pur- 
poses we can use the term “small scale” to 
cover both kinds of enterprise, though in some 
contexts the distinction between them is im- 
portant. 

The Effect of Labour Being Relatively Cheap 


It is hard for us in countries that are West- 
ern (in a cultural, though not always a geo- 
graphical sense) to realise how deeply, in 
one way after another, the economic life of 
a poor country is influenced by the cheapness 
of labour. 

A visitor to a certain Eastern city tries to 
buy a packet of Aspros in one of the leading 
markets. He finds that a number of shop- 
keepers have them on sale, but that each 
has bought a single packet as a wholesale 
investment, and sells the contents one at a 
time. 

The visitor then boards a bus to return to 
where he is staying. He observes that the 
conductor, instead of clipping the ticket ‘with 
a puncher, tears it at the appropriate spot 
with his own hands. 


Why does it pay to use labour in this way? 
The answer is, of course, that the shop- 
keeper can earn so little in any other way 
that it is worth his while to chase tiny gains. 
Wages are so low that the bus conductor’s 
time costs less than a mechanical gadget. 


These low earnings are basically due to 
the country’s poverty. But they are also due, 
in special measure, to one aspect of that 
poverty, namely the fact that many Asians are 
unemployed, and many more “underem- 
ployed”. 

A person is underemployed if he lacks the 
opportunity to work continuously in a way 
that increases total output. Thus eight men 
may work intermittently on a plot of land 
that could be cultivated just as well by four 
men working full time. 


This type of waste is apt to be associated 
with an inefficient use of labour, so that the 
eight men may work almost as hard as the 
four men would need to work. Hence in order 
to prove “underemployment”, is need not be 
shown that the underemployed spend part of 
their time sitting around, doing nothing. Yet 
there is a good deal of that, too. 


Given their present physical condition, it 
is not certain how hard the half-idle, under- 
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nourished people in the villages are capable 
of working. In some areas at harvest time, a 
serious shortage of labour may develop, 
Moreover, even workers who otherwise would 
be wholly unemployed must always be offered 
something to induce them to work, questions 
of justice apart. Labour costs something, evep 
in an underdeveloped country. 


It follows that when there are two methods 
of production, and one uses more labour but 
less capital than the other, the method using 
more labour is not necessarily cheaper, even 
in Asia. Some two years ago I visited a 
poultry research station in the eastern part 
of Bombay State. The director was trying to 
raise chickens that could be sold to small 
farmers, who would keep them for a while 
and then sell them as table birds. He proved 
to me that, even allowing for interest and 
depreciation, it would be worth his while to 
save labour by installing electric brooder 
and automatic feeders. 


There are several other reasons why the 
methods of production appropriate in the 
West may also be suitable in economies where 
labour is cheaper, and capital more scarce 
relative to labour. 


For one thing, capital is not only a sub- 
stitute for unskilled labour. It may also be 
a substitute for the services of the experi- 
enced industrial foreman, and of those types 
of skilled labour of which Asia is desperately 
short. 

Again, it is true that machines used in the 
West were designed with an eye on the rela- 
tive Western prices of labour and capital. 
Hence it might seem that a different sort of 
machine should be used in underdeveloped 
countries. One aspect, however, of the indus- 
trial backwardness of those countries is that 
little attempt has been made so far to invent 
machines adapted to their conditions. 


Anyway, in the manufacture of machines 
as of other goods, there are economies of 
large scale production. It may therefore be 
cheaper to use a machine made in the West, 
even though it is adapted to the level of 
wages there, rather than to order a special 
machine suited to countries where labour is 
cheap. For the time being, the demand for 
such a machine may be too small for its 
production to be economical. 


The use of Western methods in an Asian 
country may also be due to the organisation, 
or lack of organisation, of its capital market. 
The immediate cause of poverty in all under- 

developed countries is that capital is scarce, 
so one would expect interest rates generally 
to be high. But through lack of adequate 
credit facilities, the rates that must be pal 
by small scale enterprise are often peculiarly 
high. 

By contrast, big firms, whose names ar 
known to the investing public, need pay com- 
paratively low rates of interest or offer 2 
comparatively low rate of dividend. They get 
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Calculating and printing for you 


it is an electric adding printing machine that 
carries out addition, subtraction and multipli- 
cation by successive addition, and gives the 
credit balance. 

The Olivetti Elettrosumma 22 can retain a 
number that has been entered even when 
the total has been cleared, thus offering a 
considerable saving in time. It executes each 
operation at high speed and is of reduced 
size and weight. Easy to move about, it 
goes along with your typewriter, anywhere. 
No other adding printing machine provides as 
much work performance as this one, nor is 
so easy to use, nor so practical in form and 
function. 


Olivetti Australia Pty. Ltd. 

Macdoneil House, 321 Pitt Street - Sydney 
Norwich House, 53-57 Queen Street - Melbourne 
Agents and authorised é:stribulors 

in ali capital cities throughout the country. 
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universally renowned Comptometer 


comes its thoroughbred stable companion 
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Diogenes said - 
“O.K. 1 live in a tub - So what” 


He liked to flaunt his poverty but who else does? 
He lived in a tub but who wants to do that? 

If we can, we prefer to live in homes we own. 

If we buy them on a mortgage basis, as most of us 
do, we plan to wipe out the debt by instalment 
repayments if we live and by a mortgage 
redemption policy if we die. 

The A.M.P. has alternative Mortage Redemption 
policies from which to choose. 


Let an A.M.P. man tell you about them. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE: 87 PITT STREET, SYDNEY. 
Chairman: CECIL H. HOSKINS « General Manager: M. C. BUTTFIELD 


Every A.M.P. member enjoys the unquestioned security afforded by funds exceeding £450,000,000 
which the Society seeks to invest to the greatest benefit to members. 


POTSE 
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Fast, costversatile,-cutting automatic accounting... 


Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines 


Put an all-purpose Burroughs Sensimatic to work on all your 
major accounting functions. See how quickly, efficiently, economic- 
ally it cuts your work volume down to size . . . and provides vital 
management information. [Each is, in fact, four—or more— 
specialised accounting machines, all rolled into one fast-moving 
task-master. It switches from job to job at the flick of a knob, 
through the magic of the exclusive sensing panel. 

And it’s so easy to use—automatically 

makes so many operator decisions—that an 

operator who has never previously used 
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STANDARD TYPING 


SENSIMATIC 


No other accounting 
machine is so_ perfectly 
tailored to suit your 
accounting procedure. It 


gives you the up-to-the- (= PP 
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minute figures you need, as 
you need them, for making 
important management 
decisions. Your business— 
large or small—will benefit 
by the use of a Burroughs 
Sensimatic. A wide choice 
of models with from 2 to 
19 totals. 


CALL THE BURROUGHS MAN 
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modern data processing are always available io help 





Combines all Sensimatic 
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character electric “Box 
Printer” for those jobs 
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capital too easily and therefore use methods 
of production requiring more capital than 
those they would use if the capital market 
were better organised. 


Lastly, there are fields, like branches of 
the chemical industry, where there are big 
technical advantages in using costly equipment. 


For all these reasons, it is clear that if 
market forces are allowed free play, pro- 
ducers in under-developed countries will often 
use the same methods as those employed in 
the West. This is despite the cheapness of 
labour, and despite the pool of labour, of 
uncertain size, which is physically able to 
work harder, or at any rate more productively, 
and is prevented by economic conditions from 


doing so. 
Does Small Scale Production Save Labour? 


In underdeveloped countries, do the cheap- 
ness of labour and the relative scarcity of 
capital put small scale industry in a stronger 
position than it enjoys in developed countries? 
Inquiry shows that the answer is: Yes, very 
often—but not necessarily. 


In this connection a distinction should be 
drawn between the amount of capital used per 
worker and the amount used per unit of 
output. It is usually the case that large scale 
production requires more capital per worker 
than small scale production. Yet it may not 
require more capital per unit of output. 


Professor P. N. Dhar has conducted re- 
search in Delhi which shows that in some 
industries, small scale enterprise uses as much 
or more capital, per unit of output, than 
large scale industry.* If one adds up the values 
of the capital equipment used in an appre- 
ciable number of small scale firms, the amount 
may be considerable; and the less efficient 
the small scale firms, the greater the amount 
of capital per unit of output. After all, it is 
hardly surprising that large scale methods 
should sometimes be so much more efficient 
that they give, not only a higher output per 
worker, but also a higher output per unit 
of capital. 


This simply amounts to saying that large 
scale methods may be capital-saving as well 
as labour-saving. If so, they are appropriate 
not only in a rich country, but also in a poor 
one. As far as production is concerned, the 
essential difference between the two is, to 
Tepeat, that in the poor country, labour will 
be relatively cheap and capital relatively scarce. 
If large scale methods economise on capital, 
then these, clearly, are the methods to use, 
however cheap labour may be. 





3. P. N. Dhar, “Small-scale Industries in 
Delhi: A Study in Investment, Output and 
Employment Aspects” (Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay, 1958), reviewed in The Eastern Eco- 
nomist 21/11/58. See also his article “Some 
Aspects of Technical Progress in Small Scale 
a Indian Economic Review, Febru- 
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On the other hand, if small scale methods 
need less capital per unit of output, they may 
be worth using, even though they require 
more labour per unit of output. This may tell 
against them in the West; but in Asia, where 
labour is so much cheaper, it may not do so. 


It seems likely, then, that in Asian coun- 
tries, some types of enterprise can be con- 
ducted most profitably on a smaller basis than 
is appropriate in the West. Will this mean 
that in Asia, the countryside and the small 
town eventually play a bigger part industrially 
than they do in Western economies? 


The Village and Small Town as Industrial 
Bases 

Small scale enterprises can be found in 
villages, in small towns and in big cities. For 
obvious reasons, large scale enterprise is 
almost always located in a big city. 


Usually the city provides a large market 
for some or all of its output. It also provides 
a source of labour, though we in the West 
are, of course, familiar with the “one firm 
town” with a small population, among whom 
the one firm finds all the labour it needs. 
Lastly, large scale enterprise is ordinarily 
based on mechanical power supplied exter- 
nally, while some kinds of small scale enter- 
prise, especially in the crafts field, make no 
use of it. 


Soon after electricity was first used com- 
mercially, a few Westerners, like the anarch- 
ist Kropotkin, contended that this had made 
it possible to decentralise industry. Hence- 
forth it could be spread over the countryside, 
instead of being concentrated in cities. 


This argument has some force in a rich, 
densely populated country like Britain. It 
obviously has less force in Australia, where 
distances are so much greater, unless, of 
course, outlying centres have local hydro- 
electric sources. 


Asian countries differ greatly as regards 
density of population. In general they are less 
densely populated than Britain; and even in 
areas that are relatively closely settled, the 
standard of living is so low that many pro- 
jects can claim higher priority than the elec- 
trification of homes. 


For the mass of the people, electricity for 
domestic consumption must rank as a luxury 
of the future. If villages are to be electrified 
now, the step must be justified mainly on 
production grounds. And it is far cheaper 
to supply electricity to towns than to villages. 
Whether towns should be electrified depends 
partly, of course, on how close they are to 
local sources of power or to other electrified 
towns. But it also depends on their size. 


The “electricity” argument of Western de- 
centralisers must, therefore, be treated as 
having only limited significance in Asia. Yet 
the village has certain advantages as regards 
costs. 
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Labour is usually cheaper there. One reason 
for this is that workers in an Asian city are 
ordinarily better off than country dwellers. 
But even if, taking everything into account, 
they are only as well off, they will still need 
to be paid more. 

One reason is that in the cities, the basic 
necessities of life are likely to cost more— 
and the Asian worker, urban or rural, has 
not secured all those necessities, much less 
extras. In the villages and also in the smaller 
towns, the constituents of a simple diet can 
be obtained locally: prices are not inflated by 
heavy transport costs. Housing is often cheap- 
er. Local materials can frequently be used, 
and the cost of transporting these materials, 
always a big element in building costs, is 
much lower. Hence an employee or small 
employer in a village or small town can earn 
less than his opposite number in a city, and 
yet be as well off. 

Under Asian conditions, an even greater 
economy may arise from the fact that village 
industry can be carried on in the home. 
There is no need to build special factories. 
Prima facie it is undesirable that a small 
Asian home should be used continuously by 
all its inhabitants. But it is even less desirable 
that these homes should remain small and 
squalid, and it may be possible to improve 
them more rapidly if resources are diverted 
somewhat from putting up buildings that are 
factories and nothing else. 


Again, the village and, to a lesser extent, 
the small town stand at an advantage re- 
garding transport to and from work. It might 
seem we could express this by saying that 
transport costs are higher in the cities, since 
the villager and small townsman live either 
on their jobs or within walking distance of 
them. 

In fact, even in a big Asian city, there will 
be workers who cannot afford any kind of 
transport, and are forced by poverty to live 
near their place of employment. A recent sur- 
vey showed that this was the predicament of 
80% of Delhi’s slum dwellers. “Only 15 per 
cent can afford cycles and 5 per cent public 
transport.”4 There could be no more striking 
illustration of the strength of the forces tend- 
ing to keep the Asian firm small. 


Yet the extent to which costs are lower out- 
side the big cities is not fully measured by 
comparing the prices of comparable articles, 
and omitting items, like factory buildings or 
the wage equivalent of bus fares, to which 
nothing corresponds in the villages, nor, 
often, in the small towns. We should also 
allow for the value of things, like fresh air, 
quiet and privacy, that are not priced directly. 


The villager may not enjoy them in his own 


meagre home. But they are available to him 
gratis if he steps outside or walks a short 





4. Review of ‘‘Slums of Old Delhi: a survey 
by the Bharat Sewak Samaj, Delhi Pradesh’”’ 
(Atma Ram, 1958) in The Economist 31/1/59. 
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distance. His housing problem is desperate 
enough, yet it is not as desperate as the 
problem of a city man in a house of the same 
structure and dimensions. For in the cities 
the same measure of fresh air, quiet and 
privacy can only be enjoyed by those living jp 
more elaborate houses. 


These economic advantages of rural life 
are none the less real because money only 
measures them indirectly. They are specially 
important in Asia, partly because of the jp. 
credible congestion in Asian cities, and partly 
because, where the standard of life is so low, 
these simple sources of health and pleasure 
have greater relative importance. 


Of course rural life has its drawbacks, which 
work the other way. On balance, however, 
enterprises located outside the big cities have 
certain cost advantages, which may or may 
not a offset by the disadvantages of being 
small. 


Should the State Help Small Scale Industry? 


No one disputes that certain types of assist- 
ance, which the State gives to large scale 
industry, should also be available to the 
smaller firm. Research, extension work, credit 
facilities, aid, if need be, with marketing are 
certainly justified. 


There are other ways, less obvious but no 
more controversial, in which an Asian Govern- 
ment assists both large and small scale enter- 
prise. If it installs an efficient bus service in 
its capital city, so that people can travel ten 
miles to and from work; if it builds homes fh 
the capital’s suburbs and charges a rent that 
does not cover costs; if it makes mail deliver- 
ies within the capital more regular; in all 
these cases it encourages businessmen to set 
up in the capital. Their firms may be small, 
but they may also be large. 


On the other hand, if the Government gen- 
erates electricity somewhere and distributes 
it in a small town, this will encourage busi- 
nessmen to start enterprises there, and these 
are likely to be small enterprises. If it links 
the small town with the capital by rail, then, 
in some ways, it helps enterprise in the town, 
though of course it also helps firms located in 
the capital to sell in the town, perhaps ip 
competition with local manufacturers. 


If a buffalo track connecting the small town 
with a village—a track that becomes muddy 
and unusable in the monsoon season—is ft 
placed by a good road, this, likewise, may 
help or hinder village industry. 


Every Government decision affecting the 
location of firms may also affect their size, 
and vice versa. Both are affected every time 
the State levies, or decides not to levy, land 
tax, or company tax, or even personal income 
tax, since a change in tax rates may well affect 
the relative flow of savings to small firms 
to large. 
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Thus in the course of doing things which 
no one today would challenge the State’s 
right to do, and which would be worth doing 
even if they had no effect on the size or 
location of firms, the State undoubtedly in- 
fluences both. This means that a balance must 
sometimes be struck between effects on the 
scale or location of industry that are deemed 
undesirable, and other effects, deemed desir- 
able. There is thus a case for the State having 
at its disposal methods of influencing scale 
and location directly, if only to offset the 
harmful effects of some of its own policies 
which, in other respects, may be wholly good. 


The limitations of such methods should 
not be under estimated. It is hard to calculate 
all the effects, direct and indirect, of firms 
being the sizes they are, and located where 
they are. It is even harder to calculate the 
direct and indirect effects of an official policy 
that seeks to influence these matters. 


The wisdom of any attempt to affect the 
sale or location of firms turns partly on 
questions of administration. It raises difficult 
questions of economic theory. Above all, it 
requires an intimate knowledge of economic 
problems in the countries concerned. 


Very few of us in the West can weigh these 
factors as regards any particular policy of 
aid to small scale industry in any particular 
Asian country. Nor, of course, do we want 
Asians to think that we ask them to retain 
any aspect of their old economy, once it has 
served its purpose. It is, however, desirable 
that people outside Asia should see the force 
of the arguments that have led countries like 
India and Japan to foster small scale enter- 
prise. 


Thus India imposes quotas on the large 
scale factory production of certain goods, and 
also levies taxes that discriminate against 
the factory product. Before publication of the 
Second Five Year Plan, which covers the 
period 1956-7 to 1960-1, this policy was in- 
vestigated by the Committee on Village and 
Small Scale Industries.5 Its chairman, Pro- 
fessor D. G. Karve, and one of its members, 
Professor D. R. Gadgil, are leading econom- 
ists. They advanced various arguments, all 
strictly economic, in support of the official 
Policy and proposed that it be extended to 
new fields. Under the Second Five Year Plan 
this is being done. 


The Indian Case for Discrimination 


The Karve Committee’s main argument 
was that helping small scale industry, even 
at the expense of large, reduces unemploy- 
ment. Small scale industry clearly employs 
more workers per highly trained person and 
per unit of capital. And capital and highly 
trained persons are what the under-developed 





5. Government of India Planning Commis- 
sion, “Report of the Village and Small Scale 
Industries (Second Five Year Plan) Committee”. 
(Government of India Press, New Delhi, 1956). 
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countries most seriously lack. These are 
the shortages ultimately responsible for the 
fact that here and now, all their people can- 
not be drawn into full employment. 

Extra employment is desirable so far as it 
means that those who otherwise would do 
nothing, produce something. It may also be 
deemed desirable because of its effect on the 
workers’ morale, though this argument (which 
the Karve Committee does not use) is always 
a little questionable. No one will exert him- 
self on a project known to exist in order to 
“make work”. 


More important in a poor Asian country, 
it may be financially and also administratively 
impracticable to organise a general system of 
unemployment relief. Finding jobs for people 
who otherwise would be unemployed may 
thus be the only way to help them. 


In the villages it is peculiarly likely that 
a rise in employment will start a cumulative 
upswing in economic activity. If a man who 
works on the land during part of the year 
can spin at other times, and then sell to the 
village weaver, he can buy more from the 
weaver and also from the village potter—who, 
in turn, buy more from each other. 


This is more likely than in the case of an 
equal initial rise in city employment. For 
the village economy is partly outside the 
money economy. There is a close parallel in 
the position of countries that restrict some 
imports, thereby achieving higher employment 
than they otherwise could. In most cases this 
policy need not mean a lower level of total 
imports; it will simply mean that the goods 
imported are essential ones. 


Likewise, a policy of protecting industry in 
the villages and small towns need not reduce 
the flow of products to and from the cities. 
It need only mean that goods which can be 
produced locally are produced locally, while 
“imports” consist in a greater degree of goods 
that are best made in the cities. 


This argument was out forward by the 
eminent British economist, Joan Robinson.® 
Perhaps the Karve Committee might have 
more of it. 

Secondly, the Committee justifies discrim- 
ination in favour of small scale enterprise 
by what has been called the “social over- 
heads” argument. 


Earlier, when we discussed costs and their 
effect on the location of industry, we only 
took account of those differences in cost that, 
even in the absence of State action, determine 
where industry can produce most cheaply. Its 
location, however, affects the costs of various 
services provided by the State, and not all 
of these costs are charged to the businessman. 


If people live in cities, the State must spend 
more on water supply, sewerage, transport 
and housing than if they live in villages. In 


6. See The Statesman (Calcutta) 20/2/55 and 
subsequent correspondence. 
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small towns, also, the provision of these ser- 
vices is likely to cost less than in big urban 
centres. That might not be so if each capital 
city were planned as a number of towns, 
largely though not entirely self-sufficient and 
located side by side. But up till now, the 
cities of Asia have not been so planned, any 
more than ours have. 


The policy of encouraging small scale pro- 
duction tends to reduce the number of people 
who come to the cities. This means a saving 
in public costs, a saving which may outweigh 
the extra cost to the customer of buying an 
article which is dearer because it was made 
in a village or small town. 


This is only another way of saying that 
the State may find it advisable to plan the 
location of industry, and that the policy of 
encouraging small scale enterprise is one way 
of doing so. We in this country too often 
accept the sequence in which the individual, 
by pioneer farming, by running a car, or by 
buying his own home in a suburb, however 
far out, creates problems which he then asks 
the State to solve. It may be the right sequence 
as regards some aspects of economic develop- 
ment. It is not the right sequence as regards 
the location of industry, or as regards types 
of consumption imposing a heavy social cost. 
This is peculiarly true in economies where 
it is vitally necessary to economise capital. 


Here are two arguments—the employment 
argument and the social overheads argument 
—for discriminating in favour of small scale 
industry. Three other arguments are not ex- 
plicit in the Karve Report, though its authors 
would doubtless accept them. 


One rests on the fact mentioned earlier, 
that the rate of return which big enterprises 
need to offer in order to secure capital is 
too low. This means that their share of avail- 
able capital is too large and should be re- 
duced. 


Fourthly, it can be argued, similarly, that 
in an Asian country, the value of trained per- 
sonnel is higher than what they earn. Small 
scale industry makes comparatively light de- 
mands on this precious pool, and therefore 
the State should help it. 


Fifthly, small scale industry makes less use 
of imported equipment, so that the policy of 
helping it saves foreign exchange. It may be 
said that this should be done by other means. 
But a pegged exchange rate, even along with 
tariffs and import quotas, are insufficiently 
refined methods of allocating foreign ex- 
change between its possible uses. 


On the other hand, it is almost certainly 
unwise to restrict the home market of any 
enterprise, large or small, that is capable of 
exporting. The bigger the home market, the 
more it can spread its overheads, thereby 
usually increasing its power to earn foreign 
exchange. 
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The arguments above have been used to 
justify several long-term policies. 


One view is that small scale industry has 
for the time a useful role in Asian develop- 
ment, but that in due course village industry, 
anyway, will outlive its usefulness. A policy 
of discriminating against large scale industry 
is therefore held to be only justified as a tem- 
porary measure. 


A second view is that even village industry 
should have a permanent place in Asian eco- 
nomies, but that after a time, all small scale 
enterprise should stand on its own feet. This 
is analogous to supporting a policy of tem- 
porary protection for “infant industries”. It is 
the policy urged by the Karve Committee, 
though its own “social overheads” argument 
might seem to justify permanent discrimina- 
tion. 


A third view is that village industry, as 
well as small scale industry in the towns, will 
always be desirable, and that discrimination 
in their favour will always be justified. 


A Summing Up 

A few conclusions seem to emerge from this 
discussion. 

Firstly, discrimination in favour of small 
scale industry cannot be written off as a policy 
only defensible, if at all, on non-economic 
grounds. 

As always with economic policies, vision 
has run ahead of its theoretical expression. 
Protection in Australia had farseeing advo- 
cates, partly on grounds of social justice, at 
a time when only a few economists, who in 
Britain and Australia were hardly known, 
had proved that a tariff will sometimes cause 
income to be more equally distributed. Like- 
wise, economists are still working out theories 
that will elucidate the problem of small scale 
enterprise in all its complexity. I was told 
when in India that her Planning Commission 
will be only too glad to put the whole policy 
of assistance on a more scientific basis, once 
the basis is formulated. 


Secondly, the degree to which discrimina- 
tion will be justified in future is necessarily 
uncertain in as much as Asia’s whole future 
is uncertain. If her production expands suffi- 
ciently to offset the rise in population, capital 
will accumulate and unemployment will fall. 
(Gifts from Australia can make a significant 
difference, especially gifts of “surplus” wheat.) 
If things go well, the case for discriminating 
against large scale industry will be less strong. 


Thirdly, there is another factor the im- 
portance of which is very great, though 
equally hard to predict. 


At present all over the world, human and 
material resources are devoted on an enor- 
mous scale to evolving better techniques of 
large scale production. Suppose an appreciable 
share of these resources went to improving 
the methods of small scale enterprise. Might 
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not this mean that eventually, small scale 
industry could almost stand on its own feet, 
reducing the social overheads of centralised 
economies, yet needing only a modest measure 
of State assistance? 


One development that could be helpful 
here is a wider diffusion, throughout the 
Western world, of a knowledge of the tech- 
nical and also the economic problems of 
small scale industry in Asia. One result— 
and also one cause— of our prosperity is that 
we throw up a large number of backyard 
inventors. As Western industry comes to be 
based increasingly on science, the scope for 
the amateur inventor is reduced. Science also 
has much light to throw on the problems of 


Asian small scale enterprise; yet some of 
those problems are relatively simple and 
thus offer more challenge to the amateur’s 
talents—provided, of course, that he has 
enough understanding of the basic problems 
of the region. 


Professional men are even better placed to 
be of service. This certainly goes not only for 
men trained in the physical sciences, but also 
for those trained in the social techniques and 
sciences, like accountancy and economics. 


There is a tremendous need to learn more 
about Asian problems. The Asian and Pacific 
Accounting Convention held recently in Mel- 
bourne is sure to have made a significant con- 
tribution in this field. 





PREPARATION OF LEGAL DOCUMENTS BY ACCOUNTANTS 
AND SECRETARIES 


A RECENT case in which a practising ac- 

countant was convicted in the Supreme 
Court of an offence against Section 93 of the 
Legal Profession Practice Act 1958 arising out 
of the preparation by him of a lease for one of 
his clients makes it desirable to draw the 
attention of all accountants and secretaries to 
the provisions of this Section. Sub-section (1) 
of Section 93 provides as follows: 


“Any unqualified person who for or in 
expectation of any fee gain or reward 
(whether the fee gain or reward is 
or is expected to be direct or indirect) 
draws fills up or prepares any instrument 


creating or regulating rights between 
parties or relating to real or personal 
property or any legal proceedings shall 
be guilty of an offence and liable on 
summary conviction to a penalty of not 
more than Fifty pounds and shall in 
addition be guilty of a contempt of the 
or and liable to be punished accord- 
ingly.” 


The purpose of the Section is, of course, to 
ensure that those who seek and pay for advice 
and assistance in legal matters will receive it 
only from persons qualified by training to 
Provide the services sought. It does not pro- 
hibit any person from preparing his own 
legal documents or even from enlisting the 
gratuitous support of a friend or acquaintance 
in the performance of this sometimes unwise 
Practice; nor is it an offence for an employee 
(such as a full-time secretary or accountant 
of a firm or company) to prepare legal docu- 
Ments for his employer provided that the 
employee does not receive or expect any “fee 
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gain or reward”, direct or indirect, other than 
his normal salary or other remuneration. 


The section is, however, drawn in wide 
terms and there are few documents which, at 
some time or other, do not either create or 
regulate rights between parties or relate to real 
or personal property. 


An accountant or secretary in public prac- 
tice acting bona fide in the performance of 
normal accountancy or secretarial services has 
nothing to fear from the section, but he will 
be treading on dangerous ground if he extends 
his services to include the preparation of such 
documents as Memoranda and Articles of 
Association, Powers of Attorney, Contracts, 
Partnership and other Agreements and the 
like which are clearly the province and the 
responsibility of his client’s legal advisers, and 
this is so even if the work performed consists 
merely of the completion of duplicated or 
printed forms by filling in blank spaces. 


Prosecutions under Section 93 cannot be 
commenced without the consent of the 
Attorney General and, in practice, every 
alleged offence is first reviewed by the Council 
of the Law Institute of Victoria which, in 
every case, gives the party concerned the 
opportunity of making an explanation in 
relation to the complaint. Accountants and 
secretaries are, therefore, protected from reck- 
less or frivolous prosecution, and the Council 
of the Institute is always sympathetic to any 
representations made by the governing body 
of a kindred professional association in relation 
to an alleged offence by one of its members, 
where that member has not clearly understood 
the implications of the section. 
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Notes on Selected Tax Cases 


TRUST FOR UNMARRIED 
DAUGHTER. 


The Board of Review confirmed 
the application by the Commissioner 
of the provisions of Section 102 to 
the income derived by an oral trust 
created by a father for his unmarried 
infant daughter. 


A grazier, wishing to make some 
provision for his infant daughter, trans- 
ferred Commonwealth Bonds to the 
value of £2,000 into a trust account. 
Interest on the bonds was deposited to 
a bank account called “X Trust Ac- 
count”. No formal declaration of trust 
was executed. 


The Commonwealth Bonds were then 
used as security to finance the purchase 
of sheep, in the name of taxpayer’s 
daughter, and the proceeds were credited 
to the X Trust Account. 


Some four years later, the taxpayer 
had a draft declaration of trust prepared, 
but the document was not executed. 


The Commissioner assessed the in- 
come of the trust for the years ended 
30 June, 1952, 1953 and 1954 in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 
102 of the Income Tax Assessment Act, 
by calculating the excess of the tax which 
would have been payable by taxpayer if 
he had himself derived the income of 
the trust over the tax actually payable 
by taxpayer on his own taxable income. 


The Board of Review, in 8 C.T.B.R. 
(N.S.) Case 79, considered taxpayer’s 
appeal against the disallowance of his 
objection against the Section 102 assess- 
ments. 


Taxpayer stated that at the time of 
forming the trust he intended that it 
should be irrevocable and that accumu- 
lations to the trust fund should be held 
for the benefit of his daughter. He was, 
however, somewhat vague as to his in- 
tentions regarding the disposition of the 
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trust fund if his daughter had died at an 
early age. 


The draft declaration of trust, which, 
taxpayer submitted, expressed his inten- 
tions as to the nature of the trust at the 
time of its creation, provided that if 
taxpayer’s daughter died before reaching 
the age of 21 years, the fund should be 
held in trust for her brothers and sisters 
who attain the age of 21 years. 


Taxpayer’s representative contended 
that the daughter was only contingently 
entitled to the accumulated trust funds, 
and therefore the Commissioner should 
not apply the provisions of Section 102 
(Hobbs v. Federal Commissioner of 
Taxation (1957) 6 A.I.T.R. 490). The 
Board considered, however, that the 
terms of the objection were not wide 
enough to cover this aspect. It was 
stated, however, that if this question had 
been within the terms of reference the 
Board would have decided that the 
daughter was not contingently entitled, 
but that the trust was one in favour of the 
daughter absolutely. 


The Board then considered the tar- 
payer’s submission to the effect that, as 
the Commissioner’s power to assess under 
Section 102 is discretionary, he should 
have elected, in the circumstances, 
assess the trustee under the general 
“trustee” provisions instead of under 
Section 102. “The only point of sub 
stance raised by counsel for the taxpayer 
on this issue was that the tax was sub- 
stantial and had the settlor been aware 
of the incidence of tax arising from the 
application of Section 102 he would not 
have risked the trust funds in th 
hazardous live stock ventures which give 
rise in part to the trust income”. There 
were no arguments submitted, the Board 
stated, which would justify the Com 
missioner in not applying the section. 
“As to the quantum of the tax, the pro- 
vision (Section 102) itself contemplated 
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that, the pre-acquisites having been 
satisfied, the trust income shall bear tax 
at the rate to which it would have been 
subjected had the settlor himself derived 
the income”. The Board “has no 
authority to exercise a discretion adverse 
to the Commissioner merely on the 
ground that less tax would be produced 
by reference to an alternative section of 
the Act” (per Mr. F. C. Bock in 4 
C.T.B.R. (N.S.) Case 13). 

The Commissioner’s decision to assess 
the trustee under Section 102 was there- 
fore confirmed. The taxpayer has ap- 
pealed to the High Court against the 
decision of the Board of Review. 


ESTATE DUTY — BEQUEST FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


The power to make certain pay- 
ments out of the corpus of an 
estate did not affect the exemption 
of the residuary estate under Section 
8(5) of the Estate Duty Assessment 
Act. 


The deceased left a will which pro- 
vided that his widow should have a life 
interest in his house property, and, after 
the payment of various legacies, the re- 
mainder of the estate was to be held by 
the trustees who were directed to pay 
certain annuities to the mother of the 
deceased, his widow, and to one other 
person. 


The trustees had the right to increase 
the annuities having regard to fluctuations 
in the “C” Series Index of retail prices. 


The balance of the annual income 
from the residuary estate was then to be 
accumulated and invested until the death 
of both the mother and the widow of the 
deceased. However, in the event of the 
illness of the annuitants, further payments 
were to be made to provide for their 
“reasonable attention and comfort” and 
if necessary part of the corpus of the 
estate could be used for this purpose. 


Subject to the above, the residuary 
estate together with accumulations of 
mcome was to be divided into two equal 
Parts, one part to go to the University 
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of Melbourne, the other part to be held 
by the trustees, the income from which 
was to be paid to the Ormond College. 
If this latter bequest should fail, that half 
of the estate was to be transferred to the 
University of Melbourne. 


Section 8(5) of the Estate Duty As- 
sessment Act provides for an exemption 
from duty of any part of an estate which 
is “devised or bequeathed for public 
educational purposes in Australia”. 


The question to be decided by the 
Board of Review in 8 C.T.B.R. (N.S.) 
Case 81, was whether the discretionary 
power which the trustees possessed to 
use part of the corpus of the estate in 
the event of the illness of the mother or 
widow of the deceased, thus possibly 
reducing the amount of corpus ultimately 
to pass to the University, should dis- 
qualify the residuary bequest from the 
exemption provided by Section 8(5). 


The Commissioner took the view that 
the amount which was to pass to the 
University was not ascertainable at the 
date of death of the testator, and there- 
fore the exemption provided by Section 
8(5) was not applicable. 


Various calculations were made of the 
amount of income expected to be derived 
by the estate in the years subsequent to 
the death of the testator. The Board then 
considered that “it is reasonable to infer 
that the surplus income available in each 
year which accumulates under the terms 
of the trust will be sufficient to meet all 
the discretions contained in the will in 
relation to surplus income so as to make 
it unlikely that inroads will be made upon 
corpus”. The exercise of the discretion 
vested in the trustees was considered to 
be insufficient of itself to defeat the 
trustees’ claim that the exemption should 


apply. 


It was conceded that as the will 
authorised an application of corpus in 
the event of the annuitants’ illness, the 
precise amount which may be comprised 
in the residuary gift expectant upon the 
death of the widow could not be deter- 
mined. However, the Board concluded 
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that in the circumstances the whole of 
the residuary estate had been devised or 
bequeathed for public educational pur- 
poses within the meaning of Section 8(5) 
of the Estate Duty Assessment Act. 


SURRENDER AND GRANT OF NEW 
LEASE. 

The application of the lease pro- 
visions to amounts paid to outgoing 
tenants was considered in two 
Board of Review cases. 


8 C.T.B.R. (N.S.) Case 82 

The taxpayer was a member of a 
partnership which conducted a ballet 
school. Negotiations were made with a 
company (X) for the acquisition of the 
first floor of premises held by X under a 
weekly tenancy from a trustee company. 


An amount of £3,000 was paid by the 
taxpayer to X Company in consideration 
of X Company vacating the premises 
required by the partnership. X Company 
then paid to the landlord (the trustee 
company) £1,000 which the landlord 
stated was partly in consideration of X 
Company’s surrender of its lease, and 


partly for the new lease (a weekly 
tenancy) which was granted to the tax- 
payer. X Company gave formal notice 
of surrender of the tenancy of the first 
floor. 


The taxpayer submitted that the 
partnership was entitled to deductions 
under Section 88(1) and (5) of the In- 
come Tax Assessment Act, as the amount 
of £3,000 paid to X Company was a 
lease premium payable for or in connec- 
tion with the assignment by the company 
to the partnership of a lease (the weekly 
tenancy). Alternatively, of this amount 
of £3,000, the £1,000 which was re- 
ceived by the trustee company was a 
lease premium, as it was payable for or 
in connection with the grant of a weekly 
tenancy. Alternatively, the amount paid 
to X Company was a lease premium, as 
it represented a payment for or in con- 
nection with X Company’s assent to the 
grant of a lease by the trustee company. 


The Board dealt with each of these 
submissions in turn. Firstly, there was no 
formal assignment of the lease by the 
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X Company, and it was considered that 
there was no equitable assignment; the 
introduction of taxpayer by X Company 
to the trustee company, the surrender of 
the lease by X Company and the tenancy 
agreement executed by the trustee com- 
pany “clearly establish that there was no 
assignment by the X Company of portion 
of its leasehold property to the partner- 
ship”. 

Secondly, even if it were conceded 
that the amount of £1,000 represented a 
lease premium, as consideration for the 
grant of the tenancy to the partnership, 
it would be necessary for the partners to 
have made the payment to the lessor. 
This was not done; it was the previous 
lessee (X Company) who had paid this 
amount to the trustee company. 


Thirdly, the Board considered that 
there were no grounds for the conclusion 
that, in terms of the definition of a lease 
premium, X Company had assented to 
the grant of the tenancy to the partner- 
ship. The type of assent found in the 
definition is “embodied in the concept 
of a consent which ought to be obtained 
in effectuating a grant or assignment of 
a lease”. No assent by X Company was 
required before the tenancy could be 
granted to the partnership. A surrender 
of a tenancy in order to enable a new 
tenancy to be granted to a third party 
does not constitute an “assent” for the 
purposes of the definition of a lease 
premium. 

The Board took the view that the 
amount of £3,000 was probably paid 
partly in consideration for the surrender 
by X Company of its lease, and partly 
for the grant of a new lease. In neither 
case did it fall within the definition of 
a lease premium, and therefore no de- 
duction under Section 88 was allowable. 


8 C.T.B.R. (N.S.) Case 83 

The taxpayer, a medical practitioner, 
paid £2,650 to the tenant of certain 
premises which he desired to occupy fo 
the purpose of carrying on his practice 
in the city. This amount was stated in an 
agreement to be paid for the acquisition 
of “professional room space” and fur 
ture and effects. 
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In addition, taxpayer paid £200 to the 
owner of the building in consideration of 
the grant by the owner of a lease for a 
period of one year. 

A deduction was claimed, as a lease 
premium, of the amount of £2,650 (less 
the value of furniture, etc., £211) and 
of the amount of £200 (plus legal costs, 
£27). The Commissioner allowed the 
amount of £227 as a deduction, but did 
not allow the £2,439 paid to the previous 
tenant. 

Before the Board of Review, it was 
contended for the taxpayer that the 
amount paid by him to the previous 
tenant was a lease premium, as it was 
paid for or in connection with the equit- 
able assignment to the taxpayer of the 
tenancy. Further, the taxpayer argued 
that the weekly tenancy so acquired had 
been surrendered on the commencement 
of the lease for one year granted to him 
by the owner, and thus the amount of 
£2,439 was a “deemed” premium, as 
provided by Section 85(7), on a lease 
for a period of one year. Alternatively, 
the amount of £2,439 was paid in con- 
sideration of the assent by the previous 
tenant to the grant to taxpayer of the 
lease for one year. 


For the reasons expressed in the de- 
cision given in 8 C.T.B.R. (N.S.) Case 
81, the Board decided that taxpayer’s 
alternative submission should fail, that 
it could not be said that the amount paid 
to the previous tenant was in considera- 
tion of his assent to the grant of a lease. 


It was decided also that there was no 
assignment of a lease by the previous 
tenant to taxpayer, but that the previous 
tenant had surrendered his tenancy by 
operation of law. The amount paid was 
not therefore a “premium”. Further, as 
taxpayer had no tenancy assigned to him 
which he could surrender on the grant 
to him of the new lease for one year, 
Section 85(7) was not applicable. 


The Commissioner’s disallowance of 
the claim for a deduction of the amount 
of £2,439 paid to the vendor of the 
“professional room space” was therefore 
confirmed. 
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WORLD FARM TOUR. 


Part of the overseas travelling 
expenses incurred by a grazier while 
on a “World Farm Tour” were 
allowed as a deduction under Section 
51 of the Income Tax Assessment 
Act. 


A “World Farm Tour” was organised 
by a travel agency; there were thirty 
persons in the party, including the tax- 
payer, who carried on business as a 
farmer and grazier, and his wife. 


The expenses incurred by the taxpayer 
on the overseas trip, £2,465, were 
claimed as a deduction in his income tax 
return. His wife paid her own travelling 
expenses, and no part of these were 
claimed. The Commissioner disallowed 
the claim in full. 


A considerable amount of information 
was provided by taxpayer to the Board 
of Review (8 C.T.B.R. (N.S.) Case 86), 
as to his farming methods, animal hus- 
bandry, fodder conservation, etc., during 
the period in which he had carried on 
his farming and grazing business. He 
then stated that one of the major objects 
of the trip was to study farming operations 
abroad, and that as a result of the in- 
formation thus gained his business had 
proved even more successful than before 
the trip. 


The Commissioner had taken the view 
that the dominant purpose of the trip 
was for private enjoyment. 


The Board was satisfied that in making 
the overseas trip the pursuit of know- 
ledge was uppermost in taxpayer’s mind. 
However, certain visits to relatives in 
Scotland, a three-day visit to Paris, visits 
to such places as Venice and Rome, and 
a trip to the Niagara Falls “would appear 
to afford little opportunity to glean use- 
ful information relative to farming”. 


It was decided therefore that of the 
total cost of the overseas trip (£2,465) 
£1,250 was expended for the purpose of 
gaining or producing assessable income, 
and was therefore an allowable deduction 
under Section 51. 





Amendments to Income Tax Act 


HE proposed amendments to the 
Income Tax Assessment Act, 
referred to in the Federal Treasurer's 
Budget Speech last August, have now 
been enacted, and are included in the 
1959 Consolidated Act. The rates 
of tax for the current financial year 
have also been declared. 


The preparation of income tax re- 
turns for the year ended 30 June 
1960 will be affected by the amend- 
ments made. 


Provisions relating to a withhold- 
ing tax on dividends paid by resident 
companies to non-resident share- 
holders subsequent to I July 1960 
are also contained in the recent 
amendments. These were explained in 
an article in the March 1960 issue 
of “The Australian Accountant.” 


Other amendments are also sum- 
marised here. 


Rates of Tax — Individuals 


The varying rates of income tax 
payable by individuals for the year ended 
30 June 1960 have been effectively de- 
creased by 5%, as compared to the 
1959 rates. 


Actually, the schedule of tax rates 
applicable to income derived by individ- 
uals is the same as for 1959, but for the 
year 1960 a rebate of tax will be allowed 
of 5% of the tax calculated by the ap- 
plication of those rates. 


No alteration has been made in the 
rates of tax payable on income derived 
by companies. 

Aged Persons — Tax Relief 

Persons who have been residents of 
Australia during the whole of the year 
ended 30 June 1960, and who have 


reached the age of 65 years (for males) 
or 60 years (for females) on or before 
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30 June 1960 will not be subject 
to any income tax if his or her net in- 
come for the year does not exceed £429 

A married couple who have both 
reached the prescribed age and are 
both residents of Australia will pay no 
tax if their combined income does not 
exceed £858. 


Where incomes derived are in excess 
of the amounts specified above, normal 
tax will be charged. However, in order 
to ease the tax burden where the in- 
come received is little more than those 
stated amounts, it is provided that the 
tax charged is not to exceed nine- 
twentieths of the excess of the net in- 
come over £429 or £858 whichever is 
appropriate. 


Medical Expenses 


Section 82F provides for a conces- 
sional deduction for medical and other 
similar expenses and specifies that the 
amount allowable for any one of the 
persons in respect of whom the tar 
payer may claim a deduction (spouse, 
children under 21, other dependants) is 
limited to £150. 


For the year ended 30 June 1960 
and future years, where the taxpayer has 
attained the age of 65 years at the end 
of the year, the medical expenses pre- 
scribed by Section 82F will be allowed 
without any limitation if such medical 
expenses relate to himself, and also if 
they relate to his spouse, provided the 
spouse has also attained the age of 65 
years at the end of the year of income. 

The removal of the limitation of the 
medical expenses relating to the spouse 
who has reached 65 years of age thus 
applies only if the taxpayer has himself 
reached the age of 65. 


Life Assurance, Superannuation 
Contributions 


The maximum deduction allowable 
under Section 82H for life assurance 
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premiums, contributions to superannua- 
tion funds and similar payments as 
specified in that section has been in- 
creased to £400, commencing with the 
year ended 30 June 1960. 


Gifts 

For the year ended 30 June 1960, 
and subsequent years, gifts to the follow- 
ing funds and institutions will be an 
allowable deduction. 


(a)A public fund established and 
maintained exclusively for the pur- 
pose of providing money to be used 
in furnishing persons in Australia 
with marriage guidance through a 
voluntary organisation or through a 
branch or section of such an organ- 
isation. The organisation must be 
approved by the Attorney General, 
who must be satisfied that it is will- 
ing and able to engage in marriage 
guidance, and that marriage guidance 
represents the whole or the major 
part of its activities (Section 78 (1) 
(a) (xxxi). 

(\) The Australian National Committee for 
World Refugee Year (Section 78 (1) (a) 
(xxxii)). 

() The Council for Jewish Education in 
Schools (Section 78 (1) (a) (xxxiii)). 


(d) The National Trust of Australia (W.A.) 
and the Northern Territory National Trust 
(included in Section 78 (1) (a) (xxvi)). 


Residents of Christmas Island 


The income derived by residents of 
Christmas Island from sources within 
Christmas Island or from Papua, Nor- 
folk Island, New Guinea or Cocos (Keel- 
ing) Islands will be exempt from Aus- 
tralian income tax as from the date on 
which Christmas Island became a Terri- 
tory of the Commonwealth i.e. from 1 
October, 1958. During the period 1 
January 1958, to 1 October 1958, when 
Christmas Island was administered by 
the United Kingdom Government, in- 
come earned by residents of the Island 
fom sources within the Island will also 
be exempt from Australian income tax. 


Prior to 1 January 1958, income de- 
ved in Christmas Island was subject to 
Singapore income tax and was therefore 
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exempt from Australian tax under Sec- 
tion 23 (q). 


Compensation from German Government 


In these notes in the March 1960 
issue of The Australian Accountant, 
mention was made of a decision of the 
Board of Review relating to an annuity 
received by a former German resident 
from the German Government as com- 
pensation for the loss of right to practise 
as a lawyer in Germany under the Nazi 
regime. It was decided (8 C.T.B.R. 
(N.S.) Case 73) that the annuity, which 
was not subject to tax in Germany, was 
assessable to Australian income tax. 


Pensions, annuities and allowances 
received by residents of Australia from 
the German Government subsequent to 
1 July 1959, representing compensation 
for personal injuries and losses suffered 
while resident in Germany under the 
Nazi regime are now exempt from 
Australian income tax. 


Retention Allowance—Private Com- 
panies 
For the year ended 30 June 1959, and 
subsequent years, the retention allowance 
for the purpose of calculating the suffi- 
cient distribution of a private company 
is: 
50% of first £1,000 of the reduced 
distributable income; 


40% of next £1,000 of the reduced 
distributable income; 


35% of the excess over £2,000 of the 
reduced distributable income; 


10% of the income from property (ex- 
cluding dividends from other private 
companies) included in the distri- 
butable income. 


Dividends from private companies 
included in the distributable income are 
still not subject to any retention allow- 
ance. 


Mining Companies—Housing and 
Welfare 


Section 122 of the Income Tax Assess- 
ment Act permits deductions for capital 
expenditure incurred by a _ taxpayer 
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carrying on mining operations in Aus- 
tralia or New Guinea on development of 
the mining property, necessary plant, or 
housing and welfare provided for em- 
ployees and their dependants on or 
adjacent to the mining property. The 
amount of the deduction allowed by this 
section is calculated by dividing the 
“residual capital expenditure” (i.e. ex- 
penditure incurred to date less the 
amounts previously allowed) by the 
number of years in the estimated life of 
the mine, or 25, whichever is the lesser 
figure. (Section 122A, which provides 
for a deduction for expenditure on plant 
and development in the year of expen- 
diture, does not extend to housing and 
welfare, nor does Section 122B, which 
provides for a deduction of income ap- 
propriated for future expenditure on 
plant or development. ) 


Thus, for a mine having a relatively 
long estimated life, the deduction allow- 
able each year would be effectively one- 
twenty-fifth of the undeducted capital 
expenditure on development, necessary 


plant, and housing and welfare. 


In respect of expenditure on housing 
and welfare incurred during the year 
ended 30 June 1956, and subsequent 
years, the taxpayer carrying on mining 
operations in Australia or New Guinea 
may elect that expenditure on such 
housing and welfare (as defined in 
Section 122 (8)) should be allowed as 
a deduction over a period of five years 
(Section 122 AB). 


For the years ended 30 June 1956 to 
30 June 1958, inclusive, one election will 
apply to the whole of the expenditure on 
housing and welfare during that period. 
The amount to be allowed over the five 
year period commencing with the year 
ended 30 June 1959, will be the balance 
of the 1956 to 1958 expenditure which 
is undeducted at the 30 June 1958. 


An election may be made separately 
for each year subsequent to the 1958 
year. One-fifth of the amount of the 
expenditure will then be allowed as a 
deduction in the year in which it is in- 
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curred and one-fifth in each of the 


succeeding four years. 


Deductions allowable under the new 
Section 122 AB will cease if the property, 
the expenditure on which has been the 
subject of the five year period election, 
is disposed of, lost or destroyed. Un- 
deducted expenditure will then be taken 
into account in calculating the balancing 
allowance, or balancing charge, under 
Section 124. 


The elections permitted by Section 
122 AB are subject to time limits, as 
follows: 


For expenditure on housing and welfare 
incurred in the years ended 30 June 
1956 to 1958, or in the year ended 30 
June 1959, the election must have been 
lodged on or before 31 December 1959, 
or within such further time as the Com- 
missioner allows. 


For expenditure on housing and welfare 
incurred during the year ended 30 June 
1960, and subsequent years—the election 
must be lodged on or before the date on 
which the tax return for that year is to 
be lodged, or within such further time as 
the Commissioner allows. 


INVESTMENT IN OIL EXPLORA- 


TION COMPANIES 


ECTION 774A of the Income Tax 
Assessment Act, which provides 

for the allowance of deductions to 
residents of Australia and New 
Guinea for capital contributed to 
petroleum exploration companies 
was introduced into the Act in 1958 
The section has now been repealed 
and replaced by a new Section 714 


Deductions Allowable 

Moneys paid on shares in a compally 
are allowed as a deduction to the person 
who is the owner (this includes beneficial 
owner) of the shares, subject to the 
following conditions: 
(a) The company must be 

(i) a “petroleum exploration com- 
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pany”, that is, a mining or 
prospecting company carrying 
on as its principal business 
mining or prospecting opera- 
tions for petroleum in Aus- 
tralia or the Territory of Papua 
and New Guinea; or— 


a resident company which has 
not previously carried on any 
business other than mining or 
prospecting for petroleum, the 
treatment of petroleum ob- 
tained from mining operations 
carried on by the company in 
Australia, or the provision of 
capital to “petroleum explora- 
tion companies”. Thus moneys 
paid on shares in companies 
interposed between the share- 
holder and the petroleum ex- 
ploration company will qualify 
for the deduction. 


(b) The moneys must be paid to the 


petroleum exploration company, or 
to the company described in (a) 
(ii) above. 


(c) The moneys must be paid on or 


after 1 October 1958. Calls paid 
after 1 October 1958 on shares 
issued before that date qualify for 
the allowance. 


The beneficial owner of the shares 
must be a resident of Australia. 
Under the previous Section 77A, 
Australian subsidiaries of an over- 
seas company were treated as non- 
residents of Australia for the purpose 
of the section, and thus capital 
contributed by those companies to 
petroleum exploration companies 
was not allowed as a deduction. 
This provision has now been re- 
pealed, and companies controlled by 
non-residents are now entitled to 
the deduction. 


(e) The beneficial owner of the shares 


at the time of allotment must be a 
resident of Australia. Thus appli- 
cation moneys paid by a resident 
on shares which are allotted to a 
non-resident would not qualify for 
the allowance. 
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(f) The payment made in respect of a 
share in the company must be 
applied by the company toward the 
paid-up value of the share. 


(g) The moneys paid on the shares must 
be included in moneys specified in 
a declaration lodged by the company 
(see below). 


The deductions permitted by Section 
77A are limited to capital contributed 
up to 30 June 1964. 


Declaration by Company 


A petroleum exploration company 
(see (a) (i) above) which has received 
moneys paid on shares may lodge with 
the Commissioner a declaration in writing, 
stating that the company has expended, 
or proposes to expend, those moneys in 
mining or prospecting for petroleum in 
Australia or in plant necessary for the 
treatment of that petroleum. 


No deduction will be allowed to the 
shareholder who has subscribed capital 
to such a company unless this declaration 
has been made by the company. 


The Commissioner then has to be 
satisfied that the moneys specified in the 
declaration have been, or will be, ex- 
pended on oil exploration, or necessary 
plant, and to the extent that the Com- 
missioner is not satisfied that the moneys 
are to be so expended, a proportionate 
reduction will be made of the deduction 
allowed to the shareholder who has paid 
moneys on the shares. 


A company whose activities are re- 
stricted to exploration for petroleum, 
treatment of petroleum and the subscrip- 
tion of capital to “petroleum exploration 
companies” (see (a) (ii) above) which 
has received moneys paid on shares may 
lodge a declaration in writing with the 
Commissioner, stating that it has ex- 
pended, or proposes to expend, such 
moneys: 


(a) in mining or prospecting for pet- 
roleum in Australia, 


(b) in necessary plant for the treatment 
of that petroleum, or— 
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(c) in subscribing capital to a petroleum 
exploration company to be used for 
petroleum exploration in Australia 
or in plant to treat petroleum mined 
in Australia. 


A deduction will not be allowed to 
the shareholder who has_ subscribed 
capital to an “interposed” company of 
this type unless this declaration has been 
made by the company. 


A declaration made in relation to 
capital subscribed to the interposed com- 
pany which in turn has been invested in 
a petroleum exploration company will 
not be effective in permitting a deduction 
under Section 77A to the shareholder 
of the interposed company unless 


(a) the petroleum exploration company 
has itself made a declaration to the 
Commissioner regarding the use of 
the money on oil exploration or 
necessary plant, 


(b) the Commissioner is satisfied that 
the money will be so used, and 


(c) the interposed company has not 
itself obtained a deduction under 
Section 77A for the capital invested 
in the petroleum exploration com- 


pany. 
Calls on Shares in Petroleum Companies 


When a deduction is allowable under 
Section 78 (1) (b) of the Act for one- 
third of the calls paid to a petroleum 
exploration company, the amount of any 
deduction allowable under Section 77A 
for capital subscribed to the company will 
be reduced by one-third. Thus, whether 
or not a deducticn is permitted under 
Section 77A, the deduction of one-third 
of the calls paid (Section 78 (1) (b)) 
will not be disturbed. 


Mining Division—Deduction for Capital 
Expenditure 


Section 123A of the Act provides 
that a taxpayer who has incurred capital 
expenditure in prospecting or mining 
for petroleum in Australia or New 
Guinea or in plant necessary for the 
treatment of that petroleum may obtain 
a deduction for such capital ex- 
penditure against the proceeds of sale of 
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the petroleum. The deduction allowable 
is the “unrecouped capital expenditure”, 
that is, the total expenditure less the 
deductions previously allowed. 


This section has now been amended 
to exclude from the “unrecouped capital 
expenditure” any amounts which are the 
subject of a declaration made under 
Section 77A, and which thereby qualify 
as a deduction to the shareholders. 


Double Deductions 


Section 82 (2) of the Act provides 
that if the profit arising from the sale of 
any property is subject to tax, or any 
loss is an allowable deduction, and ex- 
penditure incurred im connection with 
that property is an allowable deduction 
under some provision of the Act, such 
expenditure will not be taken into account 
in ascertaining the assessable profit or 
allowable loss on the sale of the property. 


Without any amendment to Section 82 
therefore, if shares in a petroleum ex- 
plcration company were sold as part of 
a profit making undertaking, and the 
cost of the shares had been allowed as a 
deduction under Section 77A, or one- 
third of the amount of calls allowed 
under Section 78 (1) (b), those amounts 
previously allowed would not be offset 
against the sale proceeds in arriving at 
the profit which would be subject to tax. 
The benefit of the Section 77A o 
Section 78 (1) (b) allowances would 
thus effectively be lost. 


Section 82 has now been amended to 
provide that the expenditures allowed 
under Section 77A or 78 (1) (b) wil 
not be excluded from the deductions 
allowable when calculating the profit or 
loss on sale of the shares. The benefit 
of the tax allowances permitted in respec! 
of the capital subscribed to a petroleum 
exploration company will therefore b& 
retained by the taxpayer, whether or no! 
the shares in the company are sold in th 
course of a profit-making undertaking o 
not. 
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CONFERENCE OF ASIAN AND 
PACIFIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Summaries of Background Papers 


First Session: — 
Chairman: Mr. A. M. Velayo (Philippines) 


ASSOCIATIONS OF ACCOUNTANTS 


General Functions, Activities and 
Organisation — C. W. Andersen 


In the region of the world represented at 
this Conference, the organisation of the pro- 
fession of accountancy is in various stages of 
development. In some countries associations 
of accountants have been in operation for 
many years. In others, the associations are of 
more recent origin. In a number, there are as 
yet no autonomous bodies catering exclusively 
for local national needs. 

It would be a mistake to assume from these 
stages of growth that all the advantages lie 
with the organisations which have been 
longest in existence. Professional organisations 
have evolved in response to contemporary 
needs. New organisations have many obstacles 
to surmount, but, they have complete free- 
dom of choice and the experience of the older 
bodies to draw upon. On the other hand, 
adaptations to changing conditions are not 
easily made by older bodies. Adaptations 
generally involve departures from established 
customs and patterns of thought which can- 
not readily be discarded. 

So, we can learn much from each other. 
We can build and strengthen by a willingness 
to blend past experience with new and venture- 
some ideas. 

The paper next gives attention to the func- 
tions and activities of professional associa- 
tions. Emphasis is given here to the essen- 
tial need of placing first things first. Whereas 
there has been a tendency in the past for a 
group to think first in terms of raising its 
status in the community, there is a greater 
realisation today that professional status varies 
in direct ratio with technical competence. 
Hence, the most important function of . 
professional group is the establishment of ‘ 
recognised formal process for acquiring the 
requisite specialised knowledge” by those as- 
Piring to being accepted as experts in a par- 
ticular field of knowledge. This is done by an 
Organisation in either conducting its own tests 
of competence or arranging with the higher 
institutions of learning to do so. 

The facilities which a professional organisa- 
tion should provide to enable its members to 
keep themselves up to date include lectures, 
refresher courses, study groups, conventions 
and publications. They in turn lead to a 
re-examination of current thought and prac- 
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tice. More attention is being given to the 
need for accountancy research. 

A professional organisation must ensure that 
members conduct themselves in a manner 
fitting to their calling. This obligation arises 
from the privilege of trust and confidence 
which the community accords the professional 
man. It involves intellectual integrity, inde- 
pendence of thought and judgment, high 
ethical standards and good behaviour in rela- 
tions both with fellow practitioners and the 
community generally. 

Another essential element is ready access to 
recorded principles and practices. Hence the 
need for the establishment of comprehensive 
library facilities. 

Some broad aspects of the organisation of 
associations of accountants embrace the 
need for some form of government regulation 
as a means of protecting the community from 
the unqualified and incompetent practitioner, 
whilst at the same time preserving the right 
of a profession to govern its own affairs. 

One of the conclusions reached by two 
independent scholars following examination of 
30 British professional groups was that an 
unresolved problem of most professions was 
the inadequate provision made for specialisa- 
tion. 

George O. May and others are of the 
opinion that a number of specialities in the 
field of accountancy will inevitably develop. 
It would be a great pity if the fragmentations 
which have taken place in the older professions 
were allowed to occur in the field of account- 
ancy because of a failure to adapt our organ- 
isations to changing conditions. Countries 
in which organisations are of recent origin, 
may be able to make more adequate provision 
for this development than has been made by 
the older bodies in the past. 

A professional organisation can only be 
soundly built on the solid foundations of 
educational and ethical standards with ade- 
quate provision for enquiry and research to 
care for future developments in thought and 
practice. As stated in the concluding sentence 
of the paper, “our task at this Conference is 
to consider whether we are doing enough, or 
doing it well enough, to organise our profes- 
sion with sufficient imagination and vision to 
enable accountants individually and collectively 
to fulfil their destinies.” 


American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants — Arthur B. Foye 


While there are various associations of 
accountants at this conference, I have con- 
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fined myself to the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants. 

The broad purpose of the American Insti- 
tute is to be the national organization of 
certified public accountants in the United 
States. The professional title is awarded by 
state examining bodies under state laws, but 
the examination is a uniform one, prepared 
and graded, with minor exceptions, by the 
American Institute. 

There are more than 65,000 certified public 
accountants in the United States of whom 
35,000 are members of the Institute. Of this 
membership 72 per cent are in public practice. 

The organization of the Institute is the cus- 
tomary one in the United States for profes- 
sional societies. The primary authority resides 
in the membership. A Council is elected by 
the membership as the governing agency. 
This Council, of a present total of 182, meets 
twice a year. In turn it delegates its functions 
to an Executive Committee of 13, including the 
officers. The Executive Committee meets seven 
or eight times a year to provide a con- 
tinuing review of the Institute’s operations. 
Obviously even the Executive Committee 
cannot perform all of the work of the Insti- 
tute. Seventy-six committees with more than 
1,300 members cover a wide range of activity. 
A full time staff of 125 carries on the day-to- 
day operations under the broad-visioned leader- 
ship of Executive Director, John L. Carey. 

Much time and thought are given to stand- 
ards of admission—first in connection with 
legislation in the various states relating to the 
Certified Public Accountant, second in the 
preparation of the uniform examination used 
throughout all states, third in ading candidates 
to prepare for the examination, and fourth 
in encouraging high calibre young people to 
consider a career in public accounting. 

The maintenance of standards of technical 
performance involves much effort by major 
committees on auditing procedure, account- 
ing procedure and federal taxation. There is 
a new accounting research program of great 
promise and importance. 

The prestige of a profession depends not 
only on high standards of admission and 
superior technical performance but on compli- 
ance with high standards of professional con- 
duct. Consequently, the Institute devotes much 
of its resources to ethics—through codes, edu- 
cation and disciplinary machinery. 

The Institute is financed through member- 
ship dues and through sales of publications. 
About half of its annual income of two million 
dollars comes from each source. 


Incorporated Association of Certified 
Public Accountants in Japan — Kenzo 
Hani 


The Incorporated Association of Certified 
Public Accountants is the only C.P.A. Associa- 
tion in Japan. It was founded in 1949 and in- 
corporated in 1953. 
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The objectives of the association are to 
maintain culture and quality of C.P.A+s, to 
preserve professional independence and improve 
the profession. Professional independence js 
safeguarded both by government regulation 
and by the ethics of the association. There 
are approximately 1,200 regular members and 
500 junior members. 

Most of the education and training of 
juniors is “on the job” training carried out 
by C.P.A.s themselves. However, there is an 
increasing tendency towards group training. 
One branch of the Association has instituted 
group training. At least two universities are 
also concerned with group training of junior 
C.P.A.s. 

Auditing practice is controlled by gover- 
ment laws and the internal regulations of 
the Association. Audit certificates can only be 
given by certified public accountants who have 
no “remarkable” interest in the companies 
concerned. What constitutes “remarkable” 
interest is clearly defined in regulations. 


Second Session: — 
Chairman: Mr. R. J. Tandon (India) 


Independence in Public Practice — J. A. 
Wilson 


In attempting to deal with the quality of 
independence in public accounting, we should 
not so emphasise it as to exclude other 
qualities essential to sound accounting prac- 
tice. 

There is danger in committing rules to 
writing because they will be taken as a sub 
stitute for independent professional responsi- 
bility. Every rule may be inconsistent in cer- 
tain circumstances but serves a useful purpose 
in outlining what competent members of the 
profession consider reasonable. The very 
nature of the profession implies independence 
and impartial judgment. Material and super- 
ficial evidence of independence should not be 
considered as final and conclusive as opposed 
to moral strength and integrity. 

The position of a public accountant may be 
compared to that of a judge and, as such, re 
quires a price to be paid for independence 
such as: being circumspect in everything he 
does and says; doing nothing which would 
jeopardize his reputation; verifying  inde- 
pendently the information and facts supplied 
regardless of the high opinion he may hold 
of his client; guarding against any dealings 
with his client which would jeopardize his 
independence. 

In modern society, we must accept the 
government’s laws and regulations. There must 
be a thorough appreciation by the accountant 
of the purposes of government regulatory 
bodies, and a full appreciation by such bodies 
of the responsibility and independence of the 
public accountant to achieve harmonious rela- 
tions. It is unwise to be a director or.a shart 
holder of the client company. The writing 
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up of the books may or may not be improper 
depending upon the circumstances. 

In considering economic independence the 
control of the remuneration and the appoint- 
ment of the auditor is important. Our profes- 
sion should endeavour to educate shareholders 
to the necessity of directly or through the 
appointment of audit committees taking a real 
interest in the audit and the appointment of 
auditors to ensure protection of their inde- 
pendence. 


Independence in Accounting Practice — 
§. Kaliswaran. 


Civilization has brought into existence vari- 
ous institutions to bring together persons of 
various walks of life for purpose of exchang- 
ing their views and paving the way for the 
proper discharge of their duties with integrity 
and independence. These organizations have 
their own codes of conduct for the guidance 
of their members. 

This paper considers firstly, the code of 
conduct of the accountancy profession. The 
fundamental rules framed by the institutions 
are to guide the accountant in the proper dis- 
charge of their duties. 

In carrying out the audits of joint stock 
companies, accountants have to carry out the 
work with an unbiased mind. The statements 
prepared by them should show a true and 
fair view of the state of affairs of the com- 
pany so that the principle of independence is 
not violated. The reports they make should 
state all facts and details. Partners of the firms 
of accountants should desist from being direc- 
tors of the companies of which their fizms are 
auditors. 

Where accountants are replaced, the new- 
comer should always contact the previous 
accountant so as to safeguard his interest 
and independence. In cases of special in- 
vestigations the reports of the accountants 
concerned should be exhaustive and in clear 
terms. In cases of disputes between partners 
of firms when accountants are called in, it will 
be in their interest that another accountant’s 
services are utilised to enable him to form an 
independent judgment. As tax consultants 
they should see that they are posted with 
correct information. There are _ problems 
which are to be solved so that independence 
is seen to exist. Some of these are enumerated 
in the paper. 

Finally the qualities required of a practising 
accountant are hard work, integrity, tact, 
balanced judgment and clear reasoning, so 
that the public may repose confidence on 
him. A high standard of morality and inde- 
pendent thinking is vital for the profession of 
accountancy. 


Professional Independence — 
Milne 


Nearly everything we do or say as public 
accountants has some bearing on professional 
independence. The way we carry out our 
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work, the appointments we accept or refuse, 
our knowledge of correct professional be- 
haviour, all indicate whether we have attained 
a true professional attitude or not. 

Foremost in my mind is independence of 
the profession itself. We must decide what is 
accountancy and what is not, and we must 
not become involved with solicitors who have 
a different function, with secretaries who must 
be obedient, with economists who have no 
clients in the professional sense, or with occu- 
pations whose practitioners are remunerated 
on a commission basis. We must work with 
them and understand them, but must not enter 
their fields. 

In the United States independence of ac- 
countants has been made compulsory. In 
other countries, independence is mainly left 
to the individual or firm, encouraged by pro- 
fessional collective bodies and recognised Stock 
Exchanges. 

The importance of technical competence can- 
not be overlooked. Freedom of the client’s 
choice of adviser must be constantly safe- 
guarded, because nothing will destroy a man’s 
independence more quickly than when he 
thinks or knows that a client would prefer 
to engage someone else. 

Professional independence is not easy to 
achieve and maintain. It is easy to look at 
the other fellow and to know exactly what 
he should or should not do. But it is a very 
different matter when the rules of independence 
are applied to oneself. We are apt to have too 
many reasons or excuses why these rules should 
not apply to ourselves. It is hoped that this 
paper and those of others here will make the 
attainment of this very desirable state a 
great deal easier. 

Of all the standards that are expected or 
demanded of accountants, more particularly 
of those in public practice, the concept of 
professional independence, in my view, will 
prove to be the most significant in the pro- 
fession’s future. 


Third Session:— 
Chairman: Mr. T. Wong See (China) 


Education and Training for Accountants 
— N. B. Fippard 


The expansion of the accountancy profession 
can be maintained only if the education and 
training of accountants are sound and take full 
cognizance of changes inherent in develop- 
ment. 

Little difficulty was experienced when 
accountants were primarily historians of past 
events. The position is now much more 
difficult with the extension of knowledge in 
such fields as management accounting, taxa- 
tion, mechanised accounting and estate plan- 
ning. 

The New Zealand view is that the qualifica- 
tion for entrance to the Society should be 
such as to require a sound broad general 
knowledge of accounting upon which later 
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can be built a superstructure ef detailed 
specialised knowledge should the member wish 
to pursue a specialist career. 

Arising from the role of the acceuntant as 
professional adviser, there is also the need for 
entrants to the profession to possess a broad 
educational background. As a result there 
has been a tendency for a greater number of 
accountants to obtain a university education. 

However taught, a fundamental requirement 
is a strong professional society to maintain 
even but not identical standards. Methods of 
qualification are: 

University Education: There is now a world 
wide trend towards university training of 
accountants, arising from: the accountant’s 
needs for a broad educational background; 
the acceptance of accountancy as a university 
discipline; the difficulty experienced by pro- 
fessional men in practice in securing time for 
teaching; the facilities offered by universities 
for research. 

Correspondence is a common method of 
study, and the only method available for some 
students. Enables persons not able to attend 
a university centre to obtain a qualification. 

Technical colleges provide classes through- 
out New Zealand as part of the national 
educational system. 

Practical training is a most important aspect. 
Requirements range variously from no prac- 
tical experience or training period in some 
countries to five years’ training under articles 
in others. 

The ethical aspects must not be overlooked 
and professional societies have a heavy re- 
sponsibility to maintain highest standards. 

Accountant student societies are an import- 
ant factor. They enable students to mi, 
arrange meetings, conduct trial examinations, 
arrange debates, etc. 

Accounting is international—its application 
must be so recognised. Recent developments, 
such as this Conference, are encouraging, but 
more must be done. 


Education and Training of Accountants 
in the Philippines — Luis C. Diaz 
The practice of accounting in the Philip- 

pines is subject to government regulations. The 

Board of Accountancy which is empowered to 

promulgate the necessary rules and regulations 

for the practice of the profession now requires 
that a candidate will not be allowed to take 

the C.P.A. examinations, unless he has a 

bachelor’s degree in Commerce, or its equiva- 

lent. with a special emphasis on accounting. 

The C.P.A. examination is thus superim- 
posed on a course that includes basic training 
in accounting as well as economics and mathe- 
matics. There is increasing emphasis on the 
need for a broad general education in addi- 
tion to technical training. Practical training 
consists mainly of experience acquired on the 
job, supplemented by such procedures as 
issuing memoranda, preparing audit manuals, 
conducting seminars and staff training classes. 
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Education and Training for Accountants 
—L. A. Braddock 
This paper commences by distinguishing 
between prefessional traiinng and professionaj 
education. The three avenues open to candj- 
dates who wish to qualify as accountants are 
examined 


The author puts forward some suggestion; 
for further improvement of the various study 
courses. 

The current development of accountancy 
teaching in universities and technical colleges 
is welcomed as conferring status on the pro- 
fession, assisting us to meet other professions 
on a common basis educationally. Neverthe. 
less, the close association of accountancy with 
economics in the university courses and the 
predominance of economics in the degrees is 
challenged as being inimical to the a 
ment of accountancy in its own right. 
author reaches the conclusion that until ina 
in accountancy as such are offered in the uni- 
versities, accountancy has not reached full 
academic maturity. It is noted that most 
technical college courses follow the syllabus 
of the professional organizations fairly closely, 
but that in some cases, with full approval of 
the Joint Boards established in conjunction 
with the professional bodies, considerable 
departures and improvements in _ technical 
education have been achieved. 


The relationship between the profession and 
the higher educational institutions is explained 
and it is pointed out that the acceptance by 
the societies of qualifications gained in thes 
institutions is not a blind acceptance of othen’ 
standards, but a truly joint and co-operative 
venture by the profession and the educational 
authorities. It marks a departure from almost 
complete reliance on correspondence tuition for 
accountants to the stage where both corres 
pondence courses and class tuition in the higher 
educational institutions are available. 


Vocational training (as distinct from educe- 
tion) for accountants is still on an apprentice 
ship basis in this country. The paper makes 
strong plea for recruitment to the profession 
at the graduate level of education both for 
accountants in public practice and for those 
in administrative practice. 

The paper also calls attention to the almost 
complete absence of post-graduate schools 
providing higher degrees for accountants i 
this country, a gap which will have to be filled 
if accountancy is to meet the challenging 
demands being made on its practitioners. 


Finally, the author raises the question 
whether the professional bodies should ceas 
conducting their own examinations. 
admitting that the suggestion may be prem 
ture at this stage, he points out that this 5 
a development which has been met by all other 
professions and will have to be faced in time 
by the accountancy profession. 
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Does an Early Start 
Mean Something to You ? 


FOR THE OCTOBER, 1960, AND SUBSEQUENT EXAMINATIONS 
OF THE INSTITUTE 


Instruction will be available immediately following the 
current sittings. 
This early resumption is being provided to meet the needs of those who: 


1. Did not sit in April, 

2. Did sit and wish to make an early start for subsequent 
examinations, 

3. Are new to the study of Accountancy. 


Personal Individual instruction is available (with or without Lecture attendance). 


@ Correction followed by discussion of work is available. 
@ Avoid the consequences of starting late by enrolling now. 
@ Day and/or Evening Instruction available. 


CONSULT 


L. W. CHANT, Accountancy Coach, 


5th Floor, 
Hosking House, Penfold Place, 84/2 Pitt Street, Sydney. Phone 28-1596 or 7. 
ONCE AGAIN WE ADVISE AN EARLY START! 
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Finance available for 
* Financing home-development projects to the NE W 


. . . * a 
— home-unit projects — industrial PYROX Magictape Recorder 
and commercial buildings. 
veaas cme superb on the new Pyrox 
. F Magictape recorder... everything ‘‘plays back” 
* Purchasing of homes—home units just the way you recorded it. See the new 3 
— indu ; ; spe speaker Magictape at your favourite music 
= strial and commercial or radio store today ... you'll be surprised that 
properties. so much quality, so much enjoyment, could cost 
so little. 
* Remodelling and _alterati Check these NEW 
existin : see terations te Magictape features 
g pr pe ad ©, speeds om» 13”, 33”, 
‘ ”" per sec.—gives 
* Purchasing of land and develop- up to 4 hours play- 
ment of subdivisions. o Vita akeliete 
baianced tone. 
@ Quick reading re- 
cording position in- 
dicator. 


HOOKER FINANCE ae 


@ Separate Bass and 


COMPANY LIMITED tog tone con- 
126 PHILLIP STREET, SYDNEY. BW 4955 PYROX LTD. 


37 Northbourne Avenue, Canberra City, A.C.T. 14-36 Queensberry St., Melbourne FJ 9121 
33255 47-51 Parramatta Rd., Concord, Sydney UJ 0251 
PL35 
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"Standard "ENVELOPE SEALER 


A “Standard” Envelope Sealing Machin 
eliminates that frantic last-minute Mailing 
rush, seals envelopes in a hurry—8,000 » 
hour. Here is amazingly fast action, com 
pletely automatic in feeding, sealing and 
stacking. The “Standard” is a  longiife 
machine. Upkeep is negligible. ‘Standard’ 
Envelope Sealers have simplified mailing oper 
tions and reduced mailing costs for businey 
houses and Government departments. 


Available in two styles—Model G, hand 
operated—Model R, electric. 


MELBOURNE: Chas. E. Tims & Son 


Matfa House, 143 Franklin St., Melbourne. 
34-5658 and 34-5697 


SYDNEY: Viz-ed Equipment Pty. Ltd. 
4 ‘t001d BRISBANE: E. R. Blackmore Pty. Ltd. 
° - ADELAIDE: Sloman Agencies 


PERTH: Vetter’s Business Service 
LAUNCESTON: 5S. B. Hopwood & Son 


Full particulars from your nearest agent— 








ALL NEW COPIEl 


e@ 134d. Per Copy — The Biosey 505 prints onto a paper 
sedan ony 1 carel Hae a ETL. W. BAGLEY: 
e@ 600 Copies an Hour — Feed documents s fast—up © e 
to 600 an hour. Copy o nals up to ; 
Se Easy To Use— Anyone can operate ee Ricopy. 245 Pacific Highway, North Sydney —- B 
Only one contrel. Work in bright office light 2 Racecourse Road, North Melbourne — Fl 
@ Colours — Offset Piates — Copy in any of on colours. 
Also make negs. and ‘3M’’ offset printing plates. Agents in All States 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Australian Society of 
Accountants 


QUEENSLAND 


Members’ Lecture 


The second members’ lecture for 1960 was 
held on 10 March when eighty members heard 
Mr. G. M. E. Offmer, B.Com., A.A.S.A., 
F.C.A.A. speak on “Management Accounting 
for the Medium or Smaller Business”. Mr. 
Offner said that management accounting in 
any business was merely the logical develop- 
ment of tidy accounting and cost accounting 
routines and that, while the development of 
management accounting in a business involved 
some expense, management should be shown 
that the additional expense was warranted. 


Research 


In March, the Research Committee con- 
cluded its work on the Division’s research pro- 
ject, “The Bases of Prices Decisions”. The 
report was endorsed by the Divisional Council 
and submitted for the consideration of the 
Central Research Committee. 


The Council commended the Research Com- 
mittee comprising, Messrs. R. A. McInnes, 
A.AS.A. (chairman), J. T. Catton, A.A.S.A., 
D. A. Gray, F.A.S.A., N F. Morris, F.A.S.A., 
and G. M. E. Offmer, A.A.S.A, F.C.A.A., on 
the high standard of the report and as a con- 
tribution to the literature on prices decisions. 
The thanks of the Council were extended to 
members of the Committee for the time and 
effort they had contributed since the project 
was commenced in 1957. 


Mr. A. Sakzewski, public accountant, 
National Bank Chambers, 180 Queen Street, 
Brisbane, admitted Mr. W. F. Atkinson, 
A.AS.A., to partnership as associate partner 
from 18 March. The practice will be carried 
on in the name of A. Sakzewski and Com- 
pany. 

The practice of Messrs. Kerr, Tadman and 
Co., public accountants of Cairns, was dis- 
solved on 29 February. From 1 March, Mr. J. 
E. Kerr, A.A.S.A., and Mr. E. M. Walmsley, 
A.AS.A., will practise under the firm name of 
J. E. Kerr and E. M. Walmsley at 65 Lake 
Street, Cairns, and Mr. M. G. Maynard, 
A.AS.A., will practise on his own account 
~ in his own name at 119 Abbott Street, 
airns, 


Study Groups 

_The first annual meeting of the lower Burde- 
kin Study Group was held at Ayr on 21 March. 
Mr. R. L. Weatherstone, A.A.S.A., retired as 
group chairman, due to his pending departure 
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from the district, and the election of office 
bearers resulted in the following members 
being appointed: Chairman: Mr. Wade, 
A.A.S.A.; hon. secretary: Mr. R. Lewis; Pro- 
gramme committee: Messrs. D. Cormack, 
A.A.S.A., D. Dawson, A.A.S.A., R. Crombie 
and C. F. Russell. 


TOWNSVILLE BRANCH 


The Townsville Branch held its annual 
meeting at the Caltex Rooms, Stanley Street, 
Townsville on 29 February. In presenting 
the annual report for the year, the Branch 
chairman, Mr. J. H. Power, A.A.S.A., detailed 
the many activities and services that the 
Branch provided and invited members to 
avail themselves of these benefits to the maxi- 
mum. Messrs. R. Huntington, A.A.S.A., G. 
Suthers, A.A.S.A., and R. V. Coglan, A.A.S.A., 
were elected to fill the vacancies on the 
Branch Council and Mr. H. Millican, F.A.S.A., 
was elected hon. auditor. The meeting con- 
cluded with the showing of the film entitled 
“Method Study in the Office”. 


TOOWOOMBA BRANCH 


The annual meeting of the Toowoomba 
Branch was held at the Canberra Hotel, 
Margaret Street, Toowoomba on 18 March 
when the Branch Chairman, Mr. A. K. Apple- 
garth, A.A.S.A., presented the annual report 
to the twenty members present. The retiring 
councillors, Messrs. R. J. Robinson, A.A.S.A., 
and D. H. Smith, F.A.S.A., were re-elected to 
the Branch Council and Mr. M. E. Under- 
wood, A.A.S.A., was re-elected auditor. At 
the conclusion of the formal business, an 
address entitled “The Place of Hire Purchase 
in the Economy” was given by Mr. B. F. 
Moller, A.A.S.A., Queensland manager of 
Mutual Acceptance Co. Ltd. This activity was 
specially arranged as a prelude to the Too- 
woomba Convention to be held in October 
and as a gesture to Toowoomba’s centenary 
which falls in 1960. Several Divisional coun- 
cillors travelled from Brisbane to attend this 
meeting and meet Branch members. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Ordinary General Meeting 


The ordinary general meeting of members 
was held at the Myer Apollo Dining Hall 
on 18 March, the State president, Mr. L. H. 
Duncan, presiding. The meeting was attended 
by Divisional councillors and approximately 
360 members of the Division. 


The result of the ballot for members of 
the Divisional Council resulted in the follow- 
ing being elected—Messrs. L. A. Braddock, 
L. H. Duncan, B. A. Howie and G. H. P. 
Jeffery, the State Auditor General, who fills 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Gilbert Seaman. Earlier, a tribute to the 
valuable contribution made by Mr. Seaman in 
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the interests of the Society was made by the 
State President when moving the adoption of 
the annual report. 

At this meeting, Mr. E. H. Burgess was 
appointed auditor of the Division for the en- 
suing year. 

Following the ordinary general meeting, a 
smoke social was held at which the guest 
speaker was Mr. Alan Killigrew, coach of 
the Norwood Football Club, who gave a most 
entertaining address entitled “Football”. 


Appointment of Office-Bearers 


At the first meeting of the Divisional 
Council held following the ordinary general 
meeting, the following office-bearers were 
appointed for the ensuing year—State presi- 
dent, Mr. L. H. Duncan; State vice-president, 
Mr. D. P. Williams; honorary treasurer, Mr. 
G. F. George. 


March Luncheon 

The guest speaker at this luncheon was 
Detective Inspector J. B. Giles of the South 
Australian Police Department Fraud Squad. 
The luncheon was attended by 130 members 
who were privileged to hear a most interesting 
talk on “Fraud Detection”. 


Biennial Members’ Dinner 


Members are advised that the biennial mem- 
bers’ Dinner will be held at the Myer Apollo 
Dining Hall on Friday, 17 June. The Aus- 
tralian president, Mr. R. F. Butt, and the 
General Registrar of the Society, Mr. C. W. 
Andersen, will be present at the dinner. In- 
vitations have been extended to State and civic 
leaders, and it is hoped that this dinner will 
receive the general support of members. 


VICTORIA 


Monthly Luncheon 


The April luncheon was held at the Victoria 
Limited on 12 April, when Mr. Roy Grounds, 
who has been commissioned to design Mel- 
bourne’s Cultural Centre and Art Gallery, 
told members of some of the points to be 
considered in the design of the Centre to be 
erected in a site on the south side of St. 
Kilda Road adjacent to Princes Bridge. 
Approximately 150 members were present and 
they greatly enjoyed Mr. Grounds’ racy treat- 
ment of his subject. 


Personal 


Mr. A. J. Truett has been admitted to 
partnership in the firm of Harris and Horne. 
The firm name will remain unchanged. 


Mr. Harvey P. West, A.A.S.A. has resigned 
as investment manager of The Perpetual Exe- 
cutors and Trustees Association of Australia 
Ltd. after 25 years’ service with that company. 
Mr. West has accepted the positions of director 
of Thompson Consolidated Pty. Ltd. and 
general manager of A. J. Thompson & Co. 
Pty. Ltd. and associated investment companies. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 


Office-bearers 

The following office-bearers were elected for 
the ensuing year at the April meeting of the 
Divisional Council:— State president: Mr. H. 
R. Irving; State vice-president: Mr. G. H. 
Peterson; hon. treasurer: Mr. H. W. B. 


Chester. 


Personal 

Mr. R. E. Rumsey, A.A.S.A., is now con- 
ducting his practice at Room 10, 4th floor 
St. George Businessmen’s Club, 8 Crofts 
Avenue, Hurstville. Telephone 57-5491. 

Mr. John C. Minett, F.A.S.A., has com- 
menced practice as a public accountant at 
McAsh’s Building, Blackwall Road, Woy Woy. 
He was previously in practice at Ettalong 
Beach. 

Mr. R. McDonald, A.A.S.A., has resigned as 
manager and secretary of Southern Advances 





ANNUAL DIVINE SERVICES 


OF THE 
ACCOUNTANCY AND 
SECRETARIAL PROFESSIONS 


With the approval of the Councils of 
all the Societies and Institutes con- 
cerned, Divine Services for members 
of the Accountancy and Secretarial 
Professions, their relatives and their 
friends, have been arranged for Thurs- 
day 30 June, 1960, as follows:— 


5 p.m. Evensong at St. Paul’s Cath- 
edral, Melbourne, Dr. A. Harold 
Wood, President General, Metho- 
dist Church of Australia, will be 
the preacher. 

5 p.m. Evening Devotions at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, Melbourne. The 
Rev. Father W. J. Durkin will 
officiate. 


No tickets or other mode of admis- 
sion will be necessary, but sections of 
both Cathedrals will be reserved for 
those attending. Ushers will be on duty. 


Members will note that, by kind 
consent of the clergy concerned, both 
services will be conducted at 5 pm. 
thus permitting all members to seek 
Divine Guidance upon their chosen 
profession at the one time. 

This date of June 30th has been 
chosen as the most significant for these 
professions, due to its commencing 4 





new financial year. 
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Ltd. He is now practising as a public account- 
ant in partnership with Mr. L. N. Hales of 
Rockdale, under the name of Hales, McDonald 

. at 547 Princes Highway, Rockdale, 


Messrs. Timmins and Atwill have admitted 
Mr. G. N. Timmins as a partner as from 1 
April, 1960. The firm will continue to prac- 
tice under the same name and at the same 
address. 

Mr. Frank M. Davidson has retired from 
the partnership of Messrs. Davidson and Mein. 
The practice will be carried on under the same 
frm name and from the same office by 
Messrs. J. D. Mein, J. W. C. Thackray and 
A. E. Eltoft. Mr. F. M. Davidson will con- 
finue to practise from the same office in his 
own capacity and will be available to the 
firm as a consultant. 


ALBURY DISTRICT GROUP 


The following members have been elected 
to the Albury District Group Committee for 
the ensuing year:— Mr. F. W. G. Johnson 
(chairman) and Messrs. W. S. Mackay, L. T. 
Muir, F. T. Munro, D. J. Russell with Miss 
M. E. Spence as hon. secretary. 


BROKEN HILL BRANCH 


At the meeting of the Broken Hill Branch 
Council held in March,, the following office 
bearers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Branch chairman: Mr. J. O. Nicholson; Deputy 
branch chairman: Mr. C. Crowley. 


COOMA DISTRICT GROUP 


The following members have been elected 
to the Cooma District Group Committee for 
the ensuing year: Mr. A. W. Rackham, 
(chairman) and Messrs. R. C. Jepson, O. J. R. 
Johnson, N. R. Little and G. W. Goodwin 
(hon. secretary). 


NEWCASTLE BRANCH 


At the meeting of the Newcastle Branch 
Council held on 25 March, the following office- 
bearers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Chairman: Mr. N. R. F. Macmillan; deputy 
chairman: Mr. K. M. Clark; hon. secretary: 
ng M. Purcell; publicity officer: Mr. H. H. 

alls. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Office-Bearers 
The following office-bearers have been 
tlected for the ensuing year: State president: 
Mr. G. A. Gordon; State vice-president: Mr. 
L. Beasley, and State hon. treasurer: Mr. R. 
Calder Crowther. 


Monthly Luncheon 


The speaker at the current monthly luncheon 
was Major-General R. W. Knights, C.B.E., 
G.O.C. Western Command, whose subject was 
Defence Developments in the United King- 
dom”. General Knights was recently appointed 
‘ommandant of Duntroon Military College. 
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Personal 


Mr. C. T. Pullan, A.A.S.A., F.C.A.A., has 
been appointed managing director of Swan 
Portland Cement Ltd. 

The Hen. C. W. Court, O.B.E., F.A.S.A., 
M.L.A., Minister for Industrial Development, is 
at present in England. During his stay abroad 
he will visit other European countries. Follow- 
ing his return he will be invited to address 
members at a monthly luncheon. 

Sir Alexander Reid, F.A.S.A., has been 
re-elected unopposed as Chancellor of the 
University of Western Australia. 


Mr. J. E. D. Battye, F.A.S.A., president of 
the Perth Chamber of Commerce attended 
the 20th Triennial Congress of the Federation 
of Commonwealth and British Chambers of 
Commerce at Canberra. 

The following members are amongst those 
who attended the Asian and Pacific Account- 
ing Convention in Melbourne: Messrs. J. M. 
Groom, F.A.S.A., (Australian vice-president, 
who also attended the Conference of the official 
delegates in Canberra), E. H. Jones, A.A.S.A., 
F.C.A.A.; S. D. Bishop, A.A.S.A., A.C.A.A. 
and F. Falconer, A.A.S.A. 


TASMANIA 
Office-Bearers 


The following office-bearers have been elec- 
ted for the ensuing year:— State president: 
Mr. F. Felton; State vice-president; Mr. F. E. 
Brown; State hon. treasurer: Mr. H. H. Jarman. 


Annual Meeting 


The seventh annual meeting of the Tas- 
manian Division was held at Highfield Hotel, 
Hobart, on 25 March. The State President 
(Mr. J. G. Cooper) was in the chair and there 
was a good attendance of members. The 
motion for the adoption of the annual report 
was formally moved by Mr. Cooper, who 
referred to a year of unprecedented activity 
in the Division. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. A. H. Braby and supported by Mr. 
McDougall, after which it was carried unani- 
mously. 

Messrs. J. G. Cooper, H. H. Cummins, M. 
McL. Glennie and M. J. Jillett were elected 
to the Divisional Council and Mr. L. L. 
Hibbard appointed auditor. 

During the meeting the chairman presented 
certificates to members recently admitted and 
honour certificates awarded to candidates 
following the October 1959 examinations. The 
meeting concluded with general discussion on 
future lecture series. 


Personal 

Mr. E. A. Smith, F.A.S.A., has been ap- 
pointed secretary of Australian Newsprint Mills 
Ltd. 

Mr. A. E. Matthews, A.A.S.A., has been 
appointed chief accountant of Associated Pulp 
& Paper Mills Ltd. 
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Annual Dinner 

The annual dinner of the Division was held 
at Highfield Hotel following the annual meet- 
ing. The toast of “The Society” was proposed 
by Senator R. C. Wright, LL.B., and the 
State president (Mr. J. G. Cooper) responded. 
Representatives of business organisations, allied 
societies and educational authorities were the 
guests of the Division at the dinner. 


NORTHERN BRANCH 
Annual Meeting and Dinner 

The annual meeting of the Northern Branch 
was held at the Brisbane Hotel, Launceston, 
on 11 March. The Branch chairman (Mr. G. 
G. C. Woolley) presided over a good attend- 
ance of members and guests, who included 
the Mayor of Launceston (Cr. F. J. C. White), 
the State vice-president (Mr. A. H. Braby), 
the State Registrar (Mr. L. J. Farrell) and 
representatives of other institutes and civic 
organisations. 

The guest speaker at the dinner was Mr. 
F. A. House, a member of the Australian crew 
which won the King’s Cup at Henley-on- 
Thames in 1919, and his address on “The 
Early History of the King’s Cup” proved most 
interesting. 

—_———-—_ 


Australian Accountants’ 


Students’ Society 


QUEENSLAND 


Insurance Lecture 

At a meeting on 17 March, “Fire, Marine 
and Loss of Profits Insurance” was the sub- 
ject explained to twenty Brisbane members of 
the Students’ Society. The speakers were 
Mr. R. Carter, manager of Atlas Assurance Co. 
Ltd., and Mr. G. N. Shaw, B.Com., A.A.S.A., 
assistant manager fo Economic Insurance Co. 
Ltd. 

—-——_ 


Australasian Institute of 
Cost Accountants 
QUEENSLAND 


Annual Meeting 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
members was held in the Oak Room, 
McDonalds’ Restaurant, Brisbane on 24 
March. The State president, Mr. N. F. Morris, 
in moving the adoption of the report, express- 
ed pleasure that the General Council of the 
Institute had met in Queensland in the State’s 
Centenary year. He noted with gratification 
that Mr. G. M. E. Offner had been elected 
to the Education Committee of General 
Council. Mr. Morris gave details of the 
progress that had been made in the Division 
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during 1959 and spoke of the intentions of the 
Divisional Council to expand various services 
to members, particularly to country members. 


Mr. D. S. Scott, in seconding the motion, 
stated that the increase in membership for the 
year and the greater examination enrolments 
were indicative of the benefits deriving from 
the affiliation of the Institute with the Aus. 
tralian Society of Accountants. 


In moving that the financial statements be 
received, Mr. Offner explained the major items 
As the only nominations received to fill the 
vacancies caused by the retirement in accord- 
ance with the Articles of two councillors, were 
the retiring councillors, Messrs. G. M. E. 
Offner and R. B. Loxton, these members were 
re-elected to the Divisional Council. Mr. L 
T. N. Crawford was re-appointed as auditor. 


As the Divisional Council’s representative on 
General Council, Mr. Offner outlined several 
of the matters that were considered at the 
November 1959 meeting of General Council. 
He expressed the opinion that there was a vital 
need for members to support the Divisional 
Council and their General Council representa- 
tive by taking a keener interest in Institute 
matters. For the Library Committee, Mr 
Offner gave details of the proposed expansion 
of the costing sections of the Joint Brisbane 
library. 

Mr. D. S. Scott stated that the work of the 
individual members of the Research Com- 
mittee had been completed. As chairman, he 
was proceeding with the editing of the 
material for the first draft of the report. 


Mr. Elphinstone reviewed the programme 
of the Education Committee for the current 
year and detailed ways in which the needs of 
country members would in future be better 
catered for by personal contact and circulated 
information. At the close of the meeting, Mr 
D. S. Scott moved a vote of thanks to the 
State president for his leadership during the 
year. 


Members’ Luncheon 


At the March luncheon discussion meeting, 
the subject “The Importance of Cost Account 
ing Principles to the Small Business” was 
introduced by the discussion leader, Mr. A 
K. Lavis, A.C.A.A., partner of the firm of 
Messrs. Peden, Lavis & Co., public account 
ants. Mr. Lavis explained the problems of 8 
costing nature which often confront a 
business and suggested remedies that cow 
be applied by a public accountant to assis 
his clients with these problems. Institute 
candidates are reminded that they are wel 
come to attend these luncheons and friends of 
members and candidates are also welcome. 


Film Evening 

The Education Committee in endeavouring 
to provide a variety of activities for Institute 
members, arranged a film evening for members 
and their wives and friends on 31 March at the 
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Brisbane Theatrette of B.P. Australia Ltd. 
The films shown were “Everything Under 
Control” (on the control of production) “Sky- 
hook” (on the use of helicopters in the oil 
search in New Guinea), “Method Study in 
the Office”, and “Address Antarctica”, a 
coloured film on the Australian base at 
Mawson. The evening concluded when mem- 
bers met socially over supper provided by the 
courtesy of B.P. Australia Ltd. 


Office-Bearers 

The following office-bearers were elected for 
the ensuing year at the April meeting of the 
Divisional Council: State president: Mr. K. S. 
Fleming; State vice-president: Mr. K. W. 
Peterson; Hon. treasurer: Mr. G. W. Bottrill. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Ordinary General Meeting 


The ordinary general meeting of the South 
Australian Division was held on 21 March, 
the State president, Mr. Alex. Moffatt, pre- 
siding. 

At this meeting, the three retiring coun- 
cillors, Messrs. A. J. Adam, R. F. Pascoe, and 
0. L. Wilson were re-elected. The fourth 
vacancy on the Divisional Council, for which 
no nomination was received, will be filled by 
the Divisional Council at a later meeting as a 
casual vacancy. 


Appointment of Officers 


At a meeting of the South Australian Divi- 
sional Council held following the ordinary 
general meeting, the following officers were 
appointed—State president, Mr. F. R. Harris; 
State vice-president, Mr. M. L. Dennis; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. A. J. Adam. 

Activities 

On 28 March about 40 members of the 
Division visited John Martin & Co. Ltd. to 
hear an address by Mr. D. P. Williams, 
F.AS.A., director and secretary of that com- 
pany on “Controls in a Department Store”. 
Following the address, members of the party 
saw a demonstration of the office systems in 
operation at the store. 


Work Study Group 


At the meeting of General Council held in 
November last the South Australian Division 
was requested to prepare a paper for pub- 
lication as a technical bulletin on the subject 
of “Work Study”. The Divisional Council 
appointed a committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. M. L. Dennis to undertake this duty. 


Future Activity 


_ Forty members of the Division who had 
indicated their wish to take part in the com- 
mittee work of the Division attended a pre- 
liminary meeting on 11 April, and a further 
meeting of interested parties will be held in 
the near future. 
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VICTORIA 


March Activity 


Members of the Discussion Group attended 
a series of meetings during March when the 
subject, “The Practice of Operations Research” 
provided an opportunity for authorities on 
various aspects of this topic to lead the dis- 
cussions. 


On 7 March, Dr. G. H. Jowett, Reader 
in Statistics at the University of Melbourne, 
gave a review of operational research tech- 
niques and outlook. He used illustrative case 
histories in which cost questions arose. 


On 15 March, Mr. F. K. Wright of W. D. 
Scott & Co. Pty. Ltd. led the discussion which 
was based on a short film on operations re- 
search and an actual Australian case history. 

On 21 March, a panel comprising Profes- 
sor M. H. Belz, Professor of Statistics, Mel- 
bourne University, Dr. G. Gregory, Senior 
Lecturer in Statistics, Melbourne University, 
Dr. G. H. Jowett and Mr. W. A. Dick, B.Com., 
partner, Messrs. Fuller, King & Co., Mei- 
bourne, gave their views on the subject for 
the benefit of members present. A further 
valuable contribution was made by Mr. F. K. 
Wright. 

Considerable interest was expressed by those 
present, in gaining further experience and 
training in this subject. Professor Belz ad- 
vised that the University intended to commence 
a course of study this year. 


Social 

A most enjoyable time was spent at the 
social evening which followed the annual 
meeting on 21 April. Certificates were pre- 
sented to seventeen new members. An excel- 
lent musical programme was provided by 
Mr. Charles Skase and Miss Mabel Nelson. 


Electronic Data Processing Lectures 


A series of three lectures on electronic data 
processing will be held on the evenings of 31 
May, 2 and 7 June in the auditorium of the 
Bankers’ Institute, seventh floor, 51 Queen 
Street. The series has been designed to be of 
interest not only to cost accountants, but to 
the business community generally. An 
excellent panel of speakers, each with wide 
experience in his own subject, has been en- 
gaged. A charge of £1/11/6 will be made 
for members and £2/2/- for non-members 
attending the complete series. 


Approaching Activities 

The following programme of activities has 
been arranged. Fuller details will be advised 
in due course:— 
July: 

Factory visit. 
August: 

Annual convention. 





September: 
Demonstration of punch card accounting. 


October: 
Lecture—“Functions of the Comptroller in 
U.S.A.”. 


Joint meeting with Work Study Section, 
Australian Institute of Management. 


Personal 

Mr. J. Bastian, A.C.A.A. of J. Bastian, 
Phillips & Associates, public accountants, has 
changed his address to Suite 27, 65 Queens 
Road, Melbourne, S.C.3. 

Mr. K. Cross, A.C.A.A., of Offner, Hadley 
& Co. public accountants has changed his 
address to 33 Coventry Street, South Mel- 
bourne. 


Lunch-Time Discussions 

It has been suggested that discussion groups 
should be held at lunch-time in local industria] 
areas such as Dandenong, Footscray, etc. 
Members interested in attending such discus- 
sions should contact the State Registrar. 


Membership 
At 31 March the membership of the Vic- 
torian Division had increased to 989. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Sydney Visit by Institute President 


The Australian President, Mr. A. F. J. 
Sutherland entertained N.S.W. councillors at 


a dinner when recently in Sydney. At th 
conclusion of the dinner the N.S.W. President 
Mr. H. L. Thomas expressed councillors’ ap- 
preciation to Mr. Sutherland for the enjoy- 
able evening. 


Annual General Meeting 

The ordinary general meeting of member 
was held in Sydney on 11 April. The State 
president warmly welcomed those attending 
the function. He announced that the fou 
retiring Councillors, Messrs. N. T. Corvisy, 
H. L. Sainsbury, H. L. Thomas and D. k 
Wendon had been re-elected. It was al 
noted that membership of the Division had 
shown a net increase of 59 for the year. 


1960 Convention 

The venue for the 1960 Convention will bh 
the Ritz Hotel, Leura, during the week-end 
23, to 25 September. The subject will bk 
“Direct Costing?”. Members are asked to note 
this important date for open discussion on this 
controversial subject. 


One-Day Seminar 

The committee have now finalised plans for 
a Cost Seminar to be held in Sydney at the 
Hotel Metropole on Wednesday, June 22. The 
subject will be “The Cost Accountant’s Rok 
in More Effective Management Reporting’. 
Full details will be mailed direct to members. 





PROFESSIONAL NOTICES 


QUALIFIED or nearly qualified clerks.— 
Would you like a West Australian working 
holiday in sunny Perth during the 1960/19! 


ACCOUNTANT — We require a qualified 
accountant for the position of Victorian 
accountant. This position offers security, 
executive status and opportunity. Duties 
include implementation of accounting and 
costing procedures for manufacturing and 
trading operations, preparation of budgets, 
monthly cost, profit and statistical returns, and 
control of staff. Qualifications should include 
experience with standard costs and manage- 
ment’s reports. Age preferably under 35 years. 
Salary approximately £1,700. Written appli- 
cations, which will be treated confidentially, 
to The Controller, John Darling & Son Pty. 
Ltd., Flour Millers & Feed Manufacturers, 
Darling House, 324-328 William Street, Mel- 
bourne. 


POSITION AVAILABLE — A _long-estab- 
lished firm of Melbourne chartered accountants 
requires the services of a qualified accountant 
or final student. Apply “Aviatorus”, c/- 
Australian Society of Accountants, 37 Queen 
Street, Melbourne, giving full details of age, 
experience and qualifications. 
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minimum per insertion 15/- 


summer? Wanted a man with initiative an 
confidence to temporarily fill the position of 
a junior partner for four or five months. Good 
salary, commensurate with ability. Com 
mencing in November/December, 1960. White 
Box F 291, G.P.O., Perth, stating some par 
ticulars, for further information. 


TO LET — Office space, High Street, Asb- 
burton, Melbourne. Approx. 550 sq. ft. with 
sep. entrance, 5 power points, telephone, 
6 gns. per week, lease if required. Ring 
BL 1865. 


VACANCY exists in public accountants 
office for young man, about 20-23 years 0 
age, qualified or near qualified, with a sound 
knowledge and experience in general accouit 
ing and taxation. The position offers excellent! 
opportunity of advancement and possibilities 0! 
entering into profit sharing scheme. Reply ™ 
writing with full details of training and exper 
ence to K. J. Ormiston, Box 125, P.O., 
Gunnedah, N.S.W. 
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We invite applications for appointment to 
our Consulting Staff from 
ACCOUNTANTS, 
ENGINEERS, ECONOMISTS, 
MARKETING SPECIALISTS. 


P.A. is a leading firm of management con- 
sultants operating in the U.K., Canada, U.S.A. 
and throughout Australia and offers a career 
of exceptional interest and responsibility. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Applicants should be 
30 to 35 with a university degree and several 
years’ executive experience. 

TRAINING: All consultants receive ex- 
tensive full time training in production, man- 
agement accounting and marketing. 

REMUNERATION: The salaries paid are 
designed to attract and hold men of outstand- 
ing worth. Opportunities to advance to top 
level incomes are exceptional. 

Applicants should send full details of quali- 
fications and experience to:— 

Regional Director, 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
PTY. LTD 


50 Miller Street, North Sydney, N.S.W. 
Also at Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, Perth. 


ASSOCIATE with small practice in Strath- 
field, N.S.W. desires purchase interest, or assist 
with the same prospect in view, in a Sydney 
practice. Naturalised and registered as public 
accountant in 1954, speaks German and 
Hungarian. Ring BW3778, or (private) 
YB 3949, 


ACCOUNTANT 
required by 
AUSTRALIAN UNITED CORPORATION 
LTD. 


The company is engaged in underwriting, 
investment and the provision of long- and 
short-term finance for industry. 

DUTIES: In addition to duties of account- 
ant, the position will provide an increasing 
amount of secretarial and administrative 
responsibility. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Applicant should have 
a Commerce degree or a recognised account- 
ancy qualification, with some practical experi- 
ence in accountancy. 

AGE: 22-25 years. 

SALARY: Up to £1,600 to commence. 

Applications should be made in writing, 
stating fully, education, experience and qualifi- 
cations, and should be addressed to: 


The Secretary, 


Australian United Corporation Ltd., 
128 Queen Street, Melbourne. 





SALARY: 


required. 


AGE: Preferably not older than 32 years. 


housing finance. 
APPLICATIONS: 





A Large South Australian Industry 


Has a Vacancy for an 


EXECUTIVE TRAINEE IN COMMERCE 


This position offers an excellent opportunity for training in company organisation, 
methods investigation and acceptance of executive responsibilities, also considerable scope 
for advancement in the company’s service. 


DUTIES: The successful applicant will be engaged in the development of accounting 
practices and office systems and will be given training in administrative matters. 


Ranging up to £1,850 per annum, according to qualifications. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Personality, initiative and a good education. 
diploma in commerce or economics or member of a recognised Society of Accountants 


GENERAL CONDITIONS: Liberal side benefits, including staff provident fund, medical 
benefits, long service leave, extended sick leave and assistance with housing and 


Applications which will be treated in strict confidence, 
— setting out particulars as to age, qualifications and experience, to: 
- Australian Society of Accountants, 22 Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 


University degree or 


should be 
No. 647, 
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COST ACCOUNTANT 


Applications are invited for the above 
position at our new tyre plant, Hume Highway, 
Somerton. 

It is preferred that applicants be fully 
qualified accountants, aged between 25 - 35 
years, and possess standard costing experience 
in the rubber or an allied industry. 

Successful applicant will be responsible for 
factory accounting, and must possess the 
potential for further advancement. 

Conditions are excellent and salary will be 
commensurate with qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Apply in writing to — 
Personnel Manager, 
B. F. Goodrich Australia Pty. Limited, 
Box 2071S, G.P.O., 
MELBOURNE. 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT, wide tax- 
ation experience, has time available to assist 
practitioners in Melbourne. Reply No. 639, 
c/- Australian Society of Accountants, 37 
Queen Street, Melbourne. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE —any city or 
suburban small accountant’s practice, or tax 
agent’s business. Reply “Accountant” Box 71, 
P.O., St. Kilda. 


PARTNERSHIP — chartered  accountan 
(30 years of age) with experience as a sole 
practitioner desires to acquire an_ interest ip 
a well-established practice in a New South 
Wales country town or city. Please address 
replies to Box 646, c/- Australian Society of 
Accountants, 5 Bligh Street, Sydney. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE — practice 9; 
part practice desired in Adelaide or suburbs 
by accountant with extensive experience, 
especially income tax. Top price paid for 
suitable clients. Replies to No. 644, ¢/. 
Australian Society of Accountants, 22 Grenfell 
Street, Adelaide. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT with tax experi- 
ence has time available to assist practitioners 
evenings and week-ends. The advertiser js 
energetic, enthusiastic, has secretarial experi- 
ence and would be interested in a part-time 
position with commercial firm. Reply No 
642, c/- Australian Society of Accountants, 
5 Bligh Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


FOR SALE — Accounting and taxation prac- 
tice with offices in city and northern suburb 
Gross fees: £4,100. Terms available. Low 
overhead. Reply No. 643, c/- Australian 
Society of Accountants, 37 Queen Street, 
Melbourne. 





Duties: 


Taxation planning. 


accounting routine and practice. 





ACCOUNTANT 


A Melbourne firm of public accountants and taxation consultants invites applications 
from qualified accountants for the position of 


SENIOR CLERK and OFFICE MANAGER 


Control and supervision of outside accounting staff. 
Attending to secretarial duties of Companies. 


Qualifications: Applicants are expected to be fully qualified and be experienced in public 


Salary: Will depend upon applicant’s age, qualifications and experience, but will be not 
less than £1,600 per annum to commence. 


Applicants should apply in own handwriting to 
L. LASKY & CO., Public Accountants, 
62 Lygon Street, Carlton. 
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Advanced intermediate or SENIOR CLERK 
required for service in New Guinea. The 
successful applicant will have every opportunity 
for advanced training in audit, taxation and 
company liquidation work, and definite partner- 
ship prospects after qualification. Good salary 
and leave, all fares paid, accommodation avail- 
able. Apply Box 127, G.P.O., Port Moresby. 


POSITION REQUIRED — Associate, 32 
years of age, thoroughly experienced in public 
accounting, and able to assume principal’s 
responsibility, desires a position, preferably in 
a large Victorian country town or outer 
suburbs, which could lead to admission to a 
sound partnership practice, after a probationary 
period. Reply to No. 640, c/- Australian 
Society of Accountants, 37 Queen Street, 
Melbourne. 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT in Adelaide 
has time available to assist practitioners 
evenings and week-ends, and is prepared to 
assist in keeping books. Reply No. 641, c/- 
Australian Society of Accountants, 22 Grenfell 
Street, Adelaide. 


ASSOCIATE with extensive experience all 
phases public accounting has time available 
evenings and week-ends to assist practitioners. 
Reply No. 645, c/- Australian Society of 
Accountants, 22 Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 


ACCOUNTANT—Secretarial and Costing 
—with taxation experience has spare time 
available to assist other accountants. Apply 
No. 648, c/- Australian Society of Account- 
ants, 37 Queen Street, Melbourne. 


POSITION VACANT—Intermediate clerk, 
commence in June. Experience in office of 
public accountant essential. Varied work. 
Prospects good in expanding practice for in- 
telligent applicant. Modern roomy offices. 
Applications in strict confidence, stating age, 
education, experience, etc., to C. Kenneth 
Millar & Son, Public Accountants, 19 Gerrale 
Street, Cronulla, N.S.W. 





Agents throughout Commonwealth and New 
Zealand. Also in London and New York. 


Cable & Telegraphic Address: 
“JEFFSTOCK”, MELB. 


Eric R. Jeffery 


Member of the Stock Exchange of Meibourne 
STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 


422-426 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, C.1 


Telephones: MU 9171 (5 lines) 














Modern Business Methods 


|LUM-X 


PHOTOCOPYING MACHINE 


Lum-X copies anythin 
checking, providing 
copy books, statements, correspondence, schedules, ball- 
point or fountain pen documents, typing. 
can see it you can copy it. 


All Australien made. 


a : 
MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, BRISBANE, ADELAIDE, PERTH, TOWNSVILLE, PORT MORESBY 
N.Z.: WELLINGTON, AUCKLAND, CHRISTCHURCH, DUNEDIN. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT 


& COMPANY LIMITED 


DEMAND 


quickly and permanently without 
ry copies in seconds. Lum-X will 


In fact, if you 


Price (inc. Tax) £130 
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w jays . uae "FULL KEYBOARD 


"tena SIMPLIFIED 12 KEY 


either way.. 


ADDO 


is your best buy! 





Look at it either way ... ADDO ADDING MACHINES 
are still the perfect answer for your accounting needs. 
ADDO — renowned world-wide for absolute accuracy, 
featherlight touch and whisper-quiet operation. Chartres 
alone can offer you both keyboard machines with over 
30 models to choose from! Models from £69/10/0. 


FEATURE after FEATURE .. 


@ Capacity from 9,999.19.11 to 


FULL 
KEYBOARD 99,999 ,999.19.11. 


ADDING i 
MACHINE @ Repeat key and keyboard correction. 
@ Non add. 


@ Sub-total and total. 
@ Credit balance. 


SIMPLIFIED 7 : ‘ ™ ; 
KEY ADDING @ Accumulafing register with credit balance, 
MACHINE _ with @ Columnar dissection. 


“finger shaped” a ‘ , 
numeral keys, _—. ete models with automati¢ 


@ Shuttle carriage giving automatic non-add 
and amount. 


Also ADDO automatic printing calculators, 
‘plus the popular range of Addo Bookkeeping 
machines. 


@ap offer you both keyboard machines, 


CHARTRES ALONE Call or phone your nearest office for a Gemonstration. 
CHARTRES SPECIALISTS IN OFFICE EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


AUSTRALIA SALES and SERVICE IN ALL STATES 
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. . . RECONDITIONED REMINGTON 
OR BURROUGHS ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ARE A SOUND ECONOMICAL INVESTMENT 


: | 
1. Satisfactory Performance SALES AND SERVICE 
2. Five-year Guarantee 
3. Cost=i of the New Price 








Maintenance of Remington Machines: 
Semi-Electric £15-15-0 All-Electric £20-0-0 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES PTY. LTD. 


14 Queensberry Street, Melbourne, Vic. Phone: FJ 3711 





VEHICLES 
Buy new vehicles, up-date your existing business fleet, with 
ASL Finance. Available under Hire Purchase, or Lease Plan. 
REAL ESTATE 
First and second mortgages available on vacant land, homes 
or all types of buildings to help you buy or extend. 


MACHINERY 
Hire Purchase or Lease Plan available on all kinds of office 
and industrial equipment, fixed or portable. 


e Ask for a Representative to call and explain to you the 
has the right advantages of using ASL FINANCE to help your business 


grow. 


Finance Plan ASSOCIATED SECURITIES LIMITED 


In which the Royal Bank of Scotland and The British 
Wagon Company Limited have 40% ownership. 


for BRANCHES: 27 O'Connell St., Sydney. BL 5281 
14 Regent St., Kogarah. LW 2202 
6 Queen St., Brisbane. 2-1991 
408 Collins St., Melbourne. MU 4064 
148B Collins St., Hobart. 2-5335 
every need! SUBSIDIARIES: Associated Securities (S.A.) Limited 
. 68 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 8-7183 
Tasmanian Finance & Agency Co. Ltd., 
148B Collins St., Hobart. 2-5335 
and at Launceston, Burnie, Devonport. 
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WRITING 
SYSTEM 


plus 


STANDARD 
FORMS 


FOR— 


s RECEIPTS — CASHBOOK & BANK 
DEPOSIT 


@ PAY ROLL 
@ CHEQUE WRITING 
@ DEBTORS OR PURCHASE LEDGERS 


L. W. BAGLEY PTY. LTD. 


245 PACIFIC HIGHWAY, NORTH SYDNEY. XB 5948 
172 BOUVERIE ST., MELBOURNE, N.3. FJ 9085 


Price £12-10-0 











DATA CONTROL 


(R .I. JELBART) 
185 KING STREET, MELBOURNE 
MU 7320, MU 7329 


Exclusive Australian Agent for 
CALCULATORS 


I riden 1.D.P. EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALES AND SERVICE PHONE 


SYDNEY ADELAIDE BRISBANE 
XB 5807 M 8600 69-3219 


PERTH CANBERRA HOBART 
BA 7288 78-784 2-2688 








STEEL 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT | 


Full range of Standard Sizes oe 
always in stock, also . . . si 


ANY el 


Made at SHORT NOTICE 


We are specialists in all types of 
Stee! Equipment-—let us quote you! 


Office Equipment division of 


NEW 
PRESTO-PLIO 3 
Electric Folding Machine 


Folds — Conveys — Stacks 


120 SHEETS PER MINUTE 


Any Fold. . . Any Stock. . . Automatically 


Phone or Write 
L. W. BAGLEY PTY. LTD. MACDOUGALLS Pty. 


SYDNEY SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE ADELAIDE, 
AGENTS ALL STATES 
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